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“Reality-ites” Secede 
To the Editor: 


It seems there is a difference between con- 
structivist procedure and painting proper, 
which, even if it is not fundamental, is not 
generally recognized. Is not this at the bot- 
tom of much of the current misunderstand- 
ing? The simon-pure constructivist must have 
his “plasticity” raw; expressionist and sur- 
realist would hide his play of pictorial ele- 
ments through various removes. Cannot each 
be genuine? Yet many members in both 
groups are equally intolerant. 

I feel that the “Reality” statement is un- 
fortunate in being somewhat at fault in this 
matter, and have written to its board of 
editors asking that my name be withdrawn... . 

Kari KNATHS 
Provincetown, Mass. 


To the Editor: 


Having seen the first issue of “Reality” I 
was not pleased to find my name listed there. 
There is, however, no one to blame but my- 
self as I did authorize its use without looking 
into the matter thoroughly enough. 

When a number of men arrive at what 
seems to be the same position, it cannot and 
should not be presumed that they have identi- 
cal or even similar points of views. They may 
be on different lines with quite separate origins 
and destinations that happened to cross at a 
point. . 

To have one’s name associated with a jour- 
nal of artists’ opinions which contains various 
and complex notions is not to be identified 
with a particular position. It was my feeling, 
however, that “Reality” did not have so much 
a quality of speculative search, as it had at 
least the color of a purposeful bloc, concerned 
about immediate issues in the occupational 
world of painting. 

The questions I raise in my own mind about 
non-objective painting, and my interest in the 
symbol (I use symbol to mean an extra-paint- 
ing reference that has social exchange poten- 
tial) as part of the communication equipment 
of painting, seem irrelevant to the stand 
taken by “Reality.” . . . This being the case, 
I shall try now to make my position clear. 

My own feeling about the new non-objective 
painting or abstract expressionism, as it is 
variously called . . . is that it was, and I 
guess still is, an historical necessity and there- 
fore a good thing, particularly in our coun- 
try. It is not, of course, new to painting ex- 
cept that it is a new emphasis, but it does 
emphasize precisely that area in painting that 
has always shown the weakest aspect in the 
behavior of American artists. I refer to the 
painter’s demonstrable presence on the can- 
vas through his sensuous, intuitive, neuro- 
muscular responsiveness to the material as 
well as his decisions about how he is going 
to use that material. I, too, believe that the 
human being is central to art, but that the 
primary human presence necessary is that of 
the artist. His painted surface must give evi- 
dence of and testify to the state of his ex- 
istence. This is perhaps the most rudimentary 
and essential aspect of communication in 
painting. I call it the demonstrable. 

But there is another mode of communica- 
tion in painting, by no means at odds with 
the first: the symbolic. A whole esthetic state- 
ment . . . must be a synthesis of the two, 
so that the painter’s demonstrable behavior 
is seen in context or in a gestalt extra to 
painting, effected by the symbol. . . . 

I think it is already time to begin count- 
ing profit and loss for the “new painting.” 
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Among other things, what has been gained 
is the focusing of our attention on our weak 
point and thus bringing us to the ground of 
painting. We are in the arena at last. But 
much has been done there, and though we 
are not to repeat past exploits, we must try 
sooner or later to measure up. 

What we have lost is just that wide area 
of communication made possible through sym- 
bolic reference. The loss is serious enough 
per se, but even more serious would be its 
ultimate effect on the very area now being 
so emphasized, by depriving the manifest be- 
havior of more specific context. The locus and 
specificity of an expression . . . is one im- 
portant factor for its intensity and universality 
of meaning. 

I do believe that these men have come to 
something good because real, and that I have 
personally a great deal of re-evaluating to do 
about my own work. I must make this em- 
phasis on the demonstrable a much stronger 
part of my behavior. I am grateful for this. 
Nevertheless, I feel they have already made 
a bridge for more complete aspiration, the 
kind of aspiration that was Rembrandt’s and 
Goya’s as well as that of Uccello and Pous- 
sin and of course Picasso. . 

Howarp WarsHAW 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Reality” to Non-Reality-ites 
To the Editor: 

For me the crux of the matter rests in a 
fact which I have not seen much emphasized: 
the material nature of art, the fact . . . that 
art is material, ... 

How many people today when they look at 
a photograph, actually see the ink on the 
page? I believe most see an illusion which 
they “read,” and that we tend to read photo- 
graphs much as we read words. Academic art 
of the last 100 years has tended to rely on 
this kind of reading. I think the real objec- 
tion to so-called literary art is not so much 
that the pictures are concerned with subject 
matter similar to what authors describe, as 
that paintings have lost the power to con- 
vince us of their physical substance. .. . 

Now comes “Reality” with the accusation 
of a new academicism not based on legibility 
but precisely on an emphasis of the opposite 
sort. The tendency to abstraction plays down 
the connotative side of an art in order to em- 
phasize its material nature. 

I think there is danger today that some 
artists will forget, or wish to forget, that art 
is human in its intellectuality as well as in 
its materiality. MacLeish has written: “A 
poem should not mean, but be.” The fact 
of the matter is that art can do both. 

It is just as romantic to glorify the material 
nature of art to the exclusion of intellectual 
significance, as it was for the 19th century 
to glorify the expression of human attitudes 
and lose sight of art’s materiality. Either 
school fails to take just account of the human 
predicament of which art is both expression 
and symbol. 2 

Lucien Day 
Hartford, Conn. 


To the Editor: 

. .. The art which “Reality” seeks to im- 
pose is not the most virile, timely, original 
or sensitive being created. They call it “hu- 
manist,” with jargon about “man and _ his 
world.” Their efforts to conjure up a bugaboo 
called “non-humanist art” are laughable. Do 
they imagine that abstract art is created by 
apes? Evidently. But humanists who boast 


of it, could not possibly be humanists. . . . 

Every naive primitive artist would endorse 
“Reality.” But could one of them get into 
this elite corps? Don’t be silly. “Reality” is 





selling the humanism of the primitives, but 
only incidentally. The real merchandise is 
academic craftsmanship. Let a few genuine 
humanists, like Grandma Moses, crash this 
holier-than-thou circle, and it would vanish 
quickly. Although their concept is amateur, to 
let the logical, amateur technique into their 
tent would really ‘kill them. .. . 

They have been exceptionally busy as jurors, 
An equal number of artists could scarcely be 
named who have served as often. Their avowed 
hatred of the non-objective idiom disqualifies 
them henceforth. In our latest, coast-to-coast, 
show at the Indianapolis museum five items 
out of 182 were non-objective. Many more 
were rejected. The best picture there was 
such but it won no prize. ALL THREE MEM. 
BERS OF THIS JURY WERE REALITY. 
ITES. Some have been here repeatedly. Last 
year the one who complains in a few thou- 
sands words that art is being talked to death, 
served here. (Everybody quiet, except me.) A 
rejected non-objective within 60 days won 
the grand prize in a national show. Two other 
members of “Reality” have been residents at 
the local museum school for a month while 
yet another installed murals here with the 
aid of their students. Still another was sole 
juror of a two-state show at South Bend. In 
10 years prizes here exceeded $120,000 of 
which just $90 went to non-objectives. Talk 
about imbalance! 

Lamentations over failure to impose their 
quaint notions upon the present generation 
of artists may reveal a conspiracy of these 
jurors to buy the next generation by awarding 
prizes to “humanist” students and recent 
graduates, and by humiliating better abstract 
artists. You may be able to check it your- 
self by studying their jury- records. In the 
four latest shows judged by them here, grand 
prizes went to students three times and to 
a recent graduate the other. Professional ab- 
stract artists were in these shows... . 

Indiana has never had an abstract artist 
as juror. You will not believe this, but our 
richest show still regards “Reality” as too 
modern, and has never even had one of them 
here... . 

This writer does not give or expect toler- 
ance. We only hope for justice, and freedom 
without its abuse. Unbiased jurors being non- 
existent, as “Reality” members have demon- 
strated and now confess, cash prizes should 
stop. Then the idiotic subject matter classi- 
fications of the humanists could also end. Art 
is not a competition, nor is it a trial by jury. 
Amateur and professional are not art terms. 
They were cruelly lifted from competitive 
sport by “professional” humanists. In _ their 
own terminology, then, “Reality” can be 
summed up in six words: They bet on the 
wrong horse! And they are being bad losers. 

This is what one “semi-pro” has always 
seen beneath the turbid, turgid surface of 
organized artists. It was a misconception to 
begin with. “Reality” washes dirty linen in 
public, and draws retaliation. This writer has 
no personal grievance. His humble achieve- 
ment in 19 years of painting exceeds ex- 
pectations, and he is grateful to all who made 
it possible, 

Ratew R. THomMpson 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Garth Replies 
To the Editor: 


I would address you by name but have 
failed, thus far, to learn your identity. 

Your editorial of July 1, 1953, as you must 
of course know, is utterly false and mis- 
leading. . . 

Never, at any time, on my page [in the 
Argonaut] has there ever been any sugges- 
tion that I personally, as a fellow muralist, 
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have ever advocated the removal of the Re- 
fregier murals. The Argonaut has many de- 
partments, each independent of the others, 
and the editorials about these murals appear- 
ing in the editorial columns were not either 
written or inspired by me. . . 

The “style” has nothing to do with this 
controversy. California’s patriotic societies 
have objected to the fact that 100 years of 
San Francisco history was taken up exclu- 
sively with labor troubles. The public here 
seems to feel that they have made our early 
pioneers look like goons and monsters whereas 
the Native Sons were men of courage and 
high purpose and their descendents would like 
to see them portrayed in a noble and heroic 
manner. Such, I believe, is the “tradition” 
in the decoration of public buildings. 

This Rincon commission was awarded be- 
fore World War II; it is true that there 
hasn’t been a real mural commissioned here 
in years, although, far from suffering per- 
sonally, I have executed other murals in that 
period elsewhere in California and the West, 
as well as [on] some smaller walls in private 
homes here. : 

These Rincon murals have never been the 
slightest threat to my economic well-being in 
the vaguest degree. Actually, they form a 
most advantageous basis for comparison. 

The one article I wrote merely told the 
story of the competition “For American Art- 
ists Only” and the heartbreak that so many 
of our own excellent Western artists were 
rejected. Having seen many of the sets of 
magnificent sketches and designs, I was in 
a position to make comparisons. Agitation 
against these murals on political propaganda 
grounds was begun long before I wrote that 
article and had no connection with it... . 

The “foreign” influence referred to means 
the domination of the Paris dealers, to the 
loss of our own native market. This does not 
affect me either since I have always had 
more commissions than I can execute, ever 
since arriving in this city in 1919... . 

Supporting myself through my art began 
when I ducked medical school, my father’s 
wish, and entered Yale on my own. Since 
then, I have been three times around the 
world, taught in Constantinople, Hawaii, have 
supported a family entirely through my art. 

Naturally, I am primarily a portrait painter, 
but any and every sort of designing and paint- 
ing is taken care of at the Garth Studio. 
In the 30 years since arriving here, according 
to bank statements, I have banked a total 
of $223,000 gross. No large amount as money 
goes today, but it has all been earned through 
the sale of my work and what writing I’ve 
done. ... 

Naturally, much that I write is controversial, 
but the longest any art editor ever lasted on 
this paper before was five months. I’ve been 
here 12 years and our editors have received 
countless letters from all over the world say- 

ing “Thank God for John Garth.” Can yon 
say the same? 

Mr. Leighton is an entirely different per- 
sonality and perfectly capable of speaking 
for himself. . . . 

Joun Gartu 
San Francisco, Calif. 

P.S. I am thoroughly conversant with abstrac- 
tionist art since my early Paris art-school 
days and always use it as a basis for my 
murals, just as the old masters did. How 
many lies can an editor cram onto one 
page?>—J.G. 

[N.B.: Mr. Garth protests. “Who, ME?” But 

we make no retraction. And we feel that our 

readers will be interested to know that in his 
column for July 10, speaking of “Reality,” 

Mr. Garth writes: “It is an effort to combat 

this subversive art conspiracy (referring to 
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“Communist direction” of the “modern art 
mass”—Ep.) with philosophical ideas, The 
Communists are well trained, however, in dia- 
lectic. They have a memorized answer already 
figured out for whatever they prophesy you 
are likely to say. Some of these answers have 
already appeared in the Art DiceEst, now said 
to be under modernist control. 7 er 
Garth’s tactics haven’t changed.] 


Individualism in California 


To the Editor: 

. I am a painter for 25 years 
now, and one of those native Californians 
who have never been even remotely con- 
taminated by the virus of reaction—or of 
modernism. I mind my own business, am 
hard working, and am an_ individualist. I 
work for the love of it. And I don’t mind 
if my paintings remain unknown, undiscovered, 
un-looked-at, anonymous—and, yes—even de- 
stroyed or undestroyed now while I live, after 
I’m dead, or in the future. And I challenge 
your right, or the right of anyone else to 
speak up in behalf of my work, purporting 
to protect or come to the defense of it. In- 
deed, I believe no greater effrontery, no 
greater insult can befall a painter or his 
work than those calumnies uttered under the 
guise of giving protective umbrage to him. 
Rather, I would welcome protection from the 
Devil himself. . . . 

Something most people involved in the arts 
seem to forget, especially the non-artists 
who are involved in it, is that the good 
painter does his work for the love of it, and 
out of compassion for people. In this creative 
task he neither receives nor asks the as- 
sistance or advice of critics or his neighbors; 
he goes about his work in a kind of harm- 
less arrogance, and the manner in which he 
executes paintings is a private matter... . 

The facts of painting are as sure as the 
workings of a watch or the pumping of the 
heart. It is an art of vision, and it can be 
nothing else. Either it expresses by means of 
this vision—Ithe artist’s] vision and the vision 
of the beholder—or it fails to do so. There’s 
no half-vision any more than there is a man 
who is half-drowned. 

Now, I repeat these settled facts concerning 





painting for a very good reason. You know, 
and I know, and most every thinking person 
in America knows that we don’t have a single 
painter living anywhere in the world today of 
the stature of a Da Vinci, a Titian or a Ru- 
bens. Few contemporary painters are whole 
painters, that is to say, well rounded out 
men, men of wisdom, of education, of morals, 
of conscience. Most painters scratch the sur- 
face of the tasks ahead and pass on. That’s 
about the size of it. Thus you and I and 
the rest of us who argue about matters con- 
cerning contemporary painting argue about 
trifles. And rarely has argument provided a 
haven for the consanguinity of ideas; rather 
it widens the breach between them. But this 
is not true of genuine art, of great art, which 
needs no defense, no sympathy, no pity—it 
just lasts and lasts and lasts under all forms 
of government, wise or unwise; it persuades 
positively rather than negatively; it loves 
rather than hates; it wins over by means of 
love rather than by means of logical conver- 
sion. These are the facts about painting that 
most of us, in our nervous zeal to protect 
our pet theories, refuse to remember. . 
MANuEL J. TOLEcIAN 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Corrections 


To the Editor: 

We were pleased with the review of Con- 
temporary Arts summer exhibition in your July 
issue but may we please have a correction of 
the name of one of the painters mentioned. 
It is Philip Pieck, not William Pieck. .. . 

Emity Francis, President 
Contemporary Arts, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 


Your June number of Art Dicest carried 
an announcement of the winners of the Kay- 
woodie National Sculpture Contest. Didn’t 
it occur to you that someone must have won 
the second honorable mention? Well, that 
someone was me. ... To win a prize ($25), 
even if’ small, and have one’s name left off 
the list in a fine magazine like yours makes 
one feel like - - - - ! How would you feel? ... 

Mitprep N. Keyser 
Hayward, Calif. 
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THE SEE CHANGE 


Arcadia in the Catskills 


Woodstock in the Catskills—Rip van 
Winkle country—is one of the nation’s 
idyllic art colonies, with a history that 
goes back to the early 1900s. Even to- 
day—though less than three hours’ 
drive from Manhattan—it has a 19th- 
century, or earlier, upstate pace, and 
the bearded ghost of Rip van Winkle 
still seems to haunt the place. An early 
chronicler described it as a “refuge and 
a center for the race of dreamers.” At 
mid-day there’s a bucolic lull; at night, 
a chorus of crickets, and always from 
the hills there are zephyrs that soften 
the rigidities one brings up from the 
city. One begins to feel supple again as 
though the grievances one harbors 
against a harsher world were dissolving 
into the fine air. 

Artists have been in Woodstock so 
long that there is easy fraternizing be- 
tween them and the townspeople. Not 
just a summer colony, it is, for many 
artists, a permanent residence; for 
others, a headquarters from which to 
make predatory sorties into the money- 
making world. 

While some artists glare at each 
other over their schismatic barricades 
in the world’s marketplaces, at Wood- 
stock they entertain each other with 
cocktails. Anton Refregier recently had 
a party in his studio-barn to celebrate 
the completion of a ceramic mural. 
Rollin Crampton, now a convinced non- 
objective artist, counsels the youth to 
study the “Bahagavad-Gita,” whose 
spirit he feels is related to contempo- 
rary American abstract art. Raoul 
Hague serves iced tea as he tries to 
reconcile the fluid structure of Proust’s 
“Remembrance of Things Past” with 
his own impressive monolithic wood 
sculptures. 

Philip Guston carries on his personal 
investigations in paint there, not far 
from where the late Bradley Walker 
Tomlin made his first discoveries with 
non-objective form, perhaps under the 
influence of Judson Smith, for whose 
retrospective show in Woodstock last 
year, covering 55 years of Smith’s work, 
Tomlin wrote the introduction. 

Herman Cherry, a leader of the West- 
ern putsch, an invasion several years 
past of artists from the West Coast 
and the Middle West, is painting in 
Fletcher Martin’s studio, while Martin 
teaches in California. Printmaker Mar- 
garet Lowengrund is at the graphic 
arts workshop, installed under the 
Woodstock Art Association’s gallery. 
Doris Lee, wife of Arnold Blanch, 
spends late afternoons sunning herself 
alongside Arthur Zaidenberg’s pool. 

Late every day Ed Millman, present 
chairman of the Woodstock Art Asso- 
ciation, is down at the gallery checking 
on attendance and looking after the 
sales interests of exhibitors. In the 
town’s center, one is likely to see Sid 
Laufman hobnobbing with fellow-Real- 
ity-ite, Sigmund Menkes, both veteran 
colonists, or a score of other artists 
whose names have been much in the 
57th Street headlines. 

Woodstock artists, old and new, re- 
gardless of their way of working, be- 
long to the art association, exhibit their 
pictures and cooperate together in com- 





by Hubert Crehan 


munity enterprises for their mutual wel- 
fare. They maintain a fund, recently 
renamed the Yasuo Kuniyoshi fund, in 
honor of the late artist, which is used 
to encourage and promote the arts and 
to help needy artists. And for the ulti- 
mate need, in Woodstock there’s an 
artists’ cemetery. 

However, the enduring tradition of 
Woodstock lies in the Maverick, a wood- 
ed hollow outside of town off the King- 
ston road. There, in this century’s first 
decade, Hervey White, whose name is 
revered among those who knew him, 
built the first cottages, or permitted 
artists to build studios on his land. 
These places still stand in the woods, 
ramshackle, weatherbeaten, and are 
still used by artists as a kind of monu- 
ment to the spirit of magnanimity and 
the vision that the free-handed White 
stood for. 

Some of the artists who started out 
in Woodstock in the Maverick have 
gone ahead in the world. They, along 
with a set of newcomers to Woodstock, 
live closer into town and in a different 
style. Theirs is a more genteel and 
suburban pattern of life, replete with 
real estate holdings, station wagon, 
deep freeze, sometimes even a swim- 
ming pool, and other amenities such as 
the cocktail routine. 

At parties, conversation dwells on 
the price of commodities, job oppor- 
tunities and works of art as items of 
speculative value. Here one blunders 
onto the idea that as the artist begins 
to acquire worldly goods he finds him- 
self farther from that “refuge and cen- 
ter for the race of dreamers” which 
was part of the vision Hervey White 
had for Woodstock. 

Not that the possession of the trap- 
pings of wealth in itself is incompatible 
with the creative life. In our world, 
however, the competing, the acquiring, 
and the holding often work insidious 
distractions and force compromises in 
the realm of artistic sensibility. Ameni- 
ties, indeed, sit well with the artist, so 
long as they aren’t bonds. 

To live in a place like Woodstock 
may be a solution to the high rent in 
the city, and the conviviality of the 
small community may be a consolation 
to the spirit injured by the indifference 
of urban life, but historically it seems 
that the center of art still remains 
closer to Bohemia than to Suburbia. 

It may be wholly a matter of tem- 
perament or character whether the pas- 
toral lull is a greater temptation to in- 
ertia than the city traffic’s roar is to 
distraction, and whether those clear 
zephyrs are more an invitation to idle- 
ness than the civic smog is to irrita- 
bility. Inevitably the true artist settles 
where he finds his creative tension keen- 
est, if he has any choice; and fortun- 
ately, since fewer artists thesé days are 
interested in painting the wonders of 
the natural world, it is not a matter 
of esthetic importance whether one re- 
sides in the city or the country. 

But for a respite from the city, amid 
the Catskills, which Washington Irving 
described as “swelling up to a noble 
height, and lording it over the sur- 
rounding country,” for hospitality that 
is high and indulgent, Woodstock is an 
Arcadia. 
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Democratic Dilemma 


The customary six-week summer break in ArT Dicest’s pub- 
lishing schedule will be particularly welcome to us this year. 
During one of New York’s hottest and driest Julys, while 
hankering after hammocks and the pleasures of our favorite 
authors, we plodded through three pounds of official docu- 
ments on the subject of government and art—including H. R. 
5397, newest amendment to the Congressional bill providing 
for a National War Memorial Art Commission, and “Art and 
Government,” a report to the President by the Commission 
of Fine Arts. Trying as the weather was, we found it more 
tolerable than the bureaucratic jargon—and infinitely more 
tolerable than U. S. officialdom’s attitude toward culture. 

In 1951, at the request of President Truman, the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts undertook to survey the activities of 
the Federal Government in the field of art. “Art and Gov- 
ernment,” the result of that survey, has just been released 
by the Government Printing Office and copies of it are avail- 
able at $1 each. It is recommended reading—a depressing 
commentary on the cultural awareness of our government. 
It presents reports from the heads of various government 
agencies—among them the Smithsonian Institution, Depart- 
ment of State, Department of the Treasury, etc.—but it also 
includes the assenting and dissenting views of private indi- 
viduals, institutions and organizations in this country (with 
the valuable testimonies of George Biddle, artist-member of 
the commission, and Lloyd Goodrich, head of the Com- 
mittee on Government and Art), and comparative material 
on the arts programs of foreign governments. 

In its report, the commission recommends that it be 
allowed to retain its basic advisory character. It doesn’t 
want that character “compromised and, perhaps, destroyed” 
by the necessity to administer large sums, as do the minis- 
tries of other countries, where “there is a concentration of 
authority such as has not existed in this field in the United 
States.” It wants to “avoid the exercise of arbitrary power, 
which might create enemies and work to the detriment of 
the commission.” In substance, it recommends a continua- 
tion of our present bureaucratic set-up, with larger appro- 
priations for all. In view of Congress’s demonstrated an- 
tipathy to art, one might say this is a toothless plan. 

The bureaucratic set-up of H. R. 452 was discussed in the 
symposium of the July Art Dicest. Suffice it to say that 
the improvements written into H. R. 5397 are not significant 
enough to offset the bill’s demerits. In any case, Charles 
Howell, Congressman who introduced the bill, says that it is 
intended as “a workable plan for Federal aid and encour- 
agement to the arts, at the grass-roots.” The Congressman, 
like Horatio Alger, wants to start from the bottom. 

Undoubtedly the arts here need some kind of government 
support, for while there is greater cultural awareness in 
America than ever before, culture struggles to survive. Fifty- 
Seventh Street reported one of its worst seasons; the artist 
goes begging for patrons. Theater is facing extinction be- 
cause of the high costs of production. Little magazines are 
going under. Both H. R. 5397 and the commission report are 
attempts to meet this situation, not altogether satisfactory 
attempts, but extremely valuable because they open the way 
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for further discussion of a subject which has scarcely been 
considered in this country. 

Somewhere between Rep. Howell’s rigid provisions and 
the commission’s flaccid recommendations there is a tenta- 
tive solution to the problem—tentative because an encom- 
passing and abiding program can only come with cultural 
maturity, and ours is an embryonic culture. Perhaps we 
should look to those countries where austerity today means 
a way of life, but where the arts somehow survive—and thrive. 

Britain’s and France’s programs may work because the 
British and French respect culture as something special, 
something apart from pounds or parliaments, something that 
requires cultivation, time and effort. The cleavage between 
“high-brow” and “low-brow” may exist in Europe as it does 
here, but it exists without the concommitants of antagonism, 
resentment and philistinism. European “low-brows” don’t 
demand of art they dislike: “Is this what we pay our taxes 
to support?” eS 

The answer, of course, isn’t simply in the attitude. We've 
evolved our own kind of government and we need to develop 
our own program for culture. But if our preoccupation 
with the democratic principle has had brilliant consequences 
in some areas, in other areas that preoccupation has bor- 
dered on obsession. We drag politics into the realm of 
esthetics, expecting our cultural agencies to be models of 
proportionate representation. Values are less important to 
us than checks and balances. In the name of democracy, we 
submit our culture to the whims of the uncultured. We spread 
it thin and support it indiscriminately in a feckless attempt 
to satisfy 150,000,000 people. 

The fact of the matter is that we will never be able to 
legislate culture as we legislate agriculture. How can ques- 
tions of esthetics be resolved quantitatively? proportion- 
ately? representatively? How can we ever have an American 
culture if we fail to distinguish between significant and in- 
significant? And why do we give blanket encouragement? Be- 
cause it’s more democratic? Or because we won’t assume 
responsibility for making our own intelligent choices, and 
don’t believe that it’s democratic to let others with the 
proper qualifications make those choices for us? 

These are questions which George Biddle must have had 
in mind as he signed the commission’s report, for he signed 
it with reservations, the most significant of them being this: 
“Unless the selection of artists, architects, etc., is made by a 
qualified body of experts in these fields, the Government will 
rarely secure outstanding works by the most distinguished 
artists from every section of the country... . As long as 
these selections are made through political agencies or indi- 
vidual caprice, as had often been the case in the past, the 
Government will continue to get adequate work by second- 
rate artists.” 

Add to Biddle’s sentiments those of Thomas Jefferson, who, 
in his first inaugural address, remarked: “Of the various 
executive abilities, no one excited more anxious concern 
than that of placing the interests of our fellow-citizens in 
the hands of honest men, with understanding sufficient for 
their stations.” 





Letter from 


Germany 


by Peter and Thalia Selz 


Western Germany is a prolific area these days—artistically. 
Certainly as productive as any other country in the western 
world. This was made patently clear to us during the weeks 
we recently spent there, on an itinerary including Hannover, 
Berlin, Hamburg and Bremen. 

The visual vocabulary has become international while 
national peculiarities diminish. The great similarity of con- 
temporary art and taste in America to that of most of 
western Europe appears strikingly in the outdoor sculpture 
exhibition in Hamburg, for many works standing in the 
winding garden along the Alster basin duplicate those in 
the exhibition of 20th-century sculpture which is now at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. For the Hamburg 
exhibition, a jury of art historians, sculptors and a garden 
architect chose 50 representative works of modern sculpture 
by 44 artists. As in the American show, the historical start- 
ing point is Rodin, whose work not only contains the be- 
ginning of free, cpen space and dynamic form in modern 
sculpture, but also introduces a new order and clarity of 
form. Here, as in America, he is represented with his St. 
John the Baptist. 

Rodin’s innovations in open form continue with an Arp, 
a rhythmic scu!p.ure by Max Bill and work by Gonzalez, 
Berto Carcera, Calder, Moore and Butler. The opposing 
tectonic trend includes Hildebrand, Despiau, Maillol, Kolbe, 
Barlach and Marini. There is a discernible tendency toward 
sculptures lovely in the garden setting but not outstanding 
in themselves, and German works are more numerous than 
their merit deserves. Yet some are of the highest quality. 
Karl Hartung’s Seated Man is a dominating figure, greatly 
simplified in mass and, in its use of space, establishing a 
clear relationship with its surroundings. 

s 


Another cast of the Seated Man forms the focal point in 
Hartung’s one-man show at Hannover’s Kestner Society, 
which, though abolished by the Nazis, is now resuming its 
former importance as a cultural center. Certainly Hartung, 
in his current exhibition, reveals himself as one of the most 
significant young sculptors in northern Europe. He works 
in a variety of materials—white marble, polished bronze, 
granite, many kinds of wood. In its consciousness of space 
his sculpture is indebted, like that of so many young sculp- 
tors today, to Henry Moore; in its smooth, restrained forms, 
to Brancusi. At its worst it can be frozen and awkward; 
at its best, rhythmic and powerful, almost monumental, 
with a kind of monolithic simplicity. 

« 


A second fine young sculptor, whose Unknown Political 
Prisoner won the German national prize, is Hans Uhlmann. 
Uhimann works primarily with wire, metal pipe and sheet 
metal, sometimes incorporating other elements like mirror 
fragments with great inventiveness. His sculpture is highly 
imaginative, strongly but not strictly abstract, for it often 
relates to representational forms. He has developed largely 
within the past 10 years, during which period he has gone 
from futurist and constructivist tendencies to his present 
concern with a dynamic transparency of metal. Uhlmann’s 
recent growth can possibly be attributed to release from 
political pressures. In very bad favor with the Nazis, he 
was even imprisoned for two years in the ’30s. He enjoys at 
last a great deal of recognition and a certain amount of 
security, the latter never being very considerable in the 

[Continued on page 24] 
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Letter from Mexico 


by Maria Lukin 


HarTuUNG: Seated Man. In Hamburg, Germany 


The political climate in Mexico has undergone perceptible 
changes since the election last year but this naturally is 
reflected more slowly in the art world than in other areas 
of daily life. Official and private exhibitions still follow the 
same course as before. It is not yet possible to foretell what 
art the new administration will support or foster. 

There is no doubt, however, that architecture has taken 
the dominant place in the public eye since the Pan-American 
Congress of Architecture gathered last fall in Mexico City 
and the big architectural exhibition was held at the inaugu- 
ration of University City. Projects have been promoted by 
the architect Luis Barragan, whose very personal work, the 
new residential zone—Jardines del Pedregal de San Angel— 
without doubt has become the most complete and daring 
contribution to Mexico’s striving toward a new architecture. 
Another effort to create a satisfactory integration of the 
plastic arts has been attempted with special merit by archi- 
tect Mario Pani together with painter Carlos Merida, both 
of whom, in Pani’s Multifamiliar Presidente Juarez, have 
achieved a harmonious solution, notably in respect to the proj- 
ect’s unquestionable reminiscence of Pre-Columbian forms. 

The tensions between the social-realist painters and the 
“independent” artists still survive, but an observation based 
on the past year’s exhibitions suggests that the realists are 
losing ground. Gradually the international success of Rufino 

[Continued on page 25] 
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*“Realites Nouvelles”’ 


Here in Paris we have been witnessing 
a series of salons, After an excellent 
“Salon de Mai” (which only accepts 
artists whom it invites), we now have 
“Réalités Nouvelles,” certainly less 
brilliant as a whole, since anyone may 
exhibit on the sole condition of being 
non-figurative, but nevertheless very 
deserving of serious attention. 

This last salon of the season [on 
view until August 9 at the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts] is also the most experi- 
mental. The fact is driven home at the 
outset by the presence of a large con- 
struction in iron and aluminum by 
Nicolas Schéffer. This “spatiodynamic” 
sculptor is coping with some apparently 
insoluble problems, for example that 
of wedding polychromed discs to a rec- 
tangular framework. The result is open 
to question, but Schéffer’s courage and 
sincerity are impressive in themselves. 
Isn’t it precisely face to face with the 
impossible that the artist recognizes 
his own nature? 

Other striking exhibits are, for ex- 
ample, the delicate reliefs in plaster 
by Desserprit, a large mosaic by Iréne 
Zack, a dramatic black collage by Pier- 
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rette Bloch, the scales and pizzicati of 
a rather large and homogeneous group 
whose principal members are Maussion, 
Damian, Enard, Bitran, Koskas— in 
short, the whole “Madi” group of Paris 
that is gathered about Carmelo Arden 
Quin, The “Madi” movement, which 
started in South America, has as its 
principal aim the creation of pictures 
of irregular shape and occasionally 
non-planar surface, thus giving rise to 
a sharp dissonance with the necessarily 
flat, right-angled wall, a dissonance 
which it then becomes the problem of 
the artist to reduce. The “Madi” are, in 
a way, the baroque artists of geometric 
abstraction. 

In the field of experimentation I 
must not forget to mention the Ameri- 
can, Alcopley, who shows a subtle col- 
ored writing done on very narrow verti- 
cal strips. 

In Herbin’s colored room I saw an in- 
ternational constellation of pure ab- 
stractionists: Tryggvadottir (Iceland), 
Nemours (France), Breer (U. S. A.), 
Closon (Belgium), Warb (Holland), 
Leo Breuer (Germany), Baertling (Swe- 
den), Araceli (Italy), Delahaut (Bel- 
gium), Olive-Tamari (France) and, sur- 
prising amid this glitter, a series of 
black and white studies by Henri Nou- 
veau. In the center of the room, a 
very beautiful sculpture: Construction 
@une Colonne by Antoine Pevsner, the 
great classic of Russian constructivism. 

An immense length of wall is given 
over to Kupka on the occasion of the 
80th birthday of this artist; grouped 
about him are Lancelot Ney, Neuberth, 
Evelyn Marc, Goetz, Boumeester, Fon- 
tené, Michel Leroy, Servranckx and 
Nina Négri, There is a retrospective 
of Del Marle (former secretary of the 
salon, who died last year), and a little 
room consecrated to Hersch, the Amer- 
ican painter who died suddenly in Ma- 
drid a few months ago. 

Lyric painting of pure effusion is 
represented by Tzingos, van Haardt and 
Staritzky. The three canvases by van 
Haardt, of Polish extraction, particu- 
larly interest me: a very direct graph- 
ism closely linked to a sensitive im- 
pasto. 

Orix presents a meditation in red 
and blue. Kosnick-Kloss exhibits his 
two manners on the two sides of a 
screen: the one, geometric, is in black 
and white; the other, mystical, is an 
incandescently glowing lava of tender 
feelings. 

The most imposing painting here is 
contributed by Princess Fahr-el-Nissa- 
Zeid (it is six meters high); nearby 
are two little canvases by Koenig which 
are among the most charming works in 
the salon. 

Let us return to our point of depar- 
ture, the large gallery given over to 
the group, “Espace,” in the center of 
which is the construction by Schdoffer. 
One sees works by Béothy, Stahly, 
André Bloc, Szabo, Poliakoff, Istrati, 
Dumitresco, Leppien, Sonia Delaunay. 
One sees, too, a large quadriptych in 
black and white by Vasarely, a very 
subtle small triptych by Marcelle Cahn, 
a sculpture in stone by Arp that has 
a powerful interior tension, two col- 
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lages by Coppel that are solid and of 
an indisputable esthetic quality, and a 
painting by Fernand Léger that was 
one of a pair of paintings shown in 
the exhibition of the “Cercle et Carré” 
group in April, 1930, I was very much 
pleased to rediscover this old canvas, 
somewhat tarnished and badly stretched 
though it was. Léger, after the de Stijl 
exhibition at Léonce Rosenberg in 1923, 
was never for a moment indifferent to 
the great lesson of Mondrian. 

Here the neo-plastic influence is hard- 
ly evident, The great Dutch painter is 
eclipsed by Kupka and Herbin. It seems 
paradoxical that Paris, where Mondrian 
spent 25 years of his life, has still to 
discover this artist. But that is the 
fact. 

To recapitulate: 291 exhibitors, al- 
most 1,000 works. Seen close up, this 
looks like a nest of contention. Allow- 
ing the spirit to move off and up a 
bit, we see this human geography take 
on an entirely different aspect, I mean 
the marvelous enthusiasm, the flight of 
man against sadness and all depressing 
and destructive forces, the virile health 
of those who refuse to despair. A mighty 
lesson of courage, of optimism, arises 
from this show, even from the lesser 
works. I have often entertained doubts 
as to the utility of salons of painting; 
I have no doubts about anything that 
helps one to face life. 


Dali in Nuclear Theft Charge 


Salvador Dali's efforts to publicize him- 
self as the inventor of the art of the 
atomic age are landing him in Paris’ 
Court of la Senne—the result of an in- 
ternational squabble with an Italian 
painter, Enrico Baj. 

Baj, who claims himself to be the 
father of “nuclear art,” has preferred 
charges against Dali in an international 
court hearing at Milan, Italy. Baj 
claims that the Spanish surrealist’s 
statement to the international press in 
April, 1952, that he (Dali) had con- 
ceived the original atomic mode of 
painting which he derived from nuclear 
physics, violated Article 6B of the Berne 
Convention (which protects an artist’s 
copyright and royalties). 

Baj, at the Milan hearing, attempted 
to substantiate his right to be recog- 
nized as the father of atomic art by re- 
ferring to an exhibition of his paintings 
at the Gallery of San Fedele in Milan, 
October, 1951. Baj’s work in this show 
was painted in 1950; his intention was 
to symbolize, he maintains, atomic fis- 
sion and the liberation of energy. For 
this reason Baj calls his art “nuclear.” 

In the 1951 Milan exhibition, Baj 
showed his work jointly with another 
Italian painter by the name of Dangelo. 
Their nuclear paintings created a stir 
so that other “painters of the atomic 
age” gathered to start a new move- 
ment which the Italian press reported 
would “put an end to abstraction.” 

Later in February and March, 1952, 
Baj and Dangelo showed their work 
together in Brussels, Belgium. At that 
time, Jean Seaux wrote in “Peuple de 
Bruxelles” (March 6, 1952): “New fig- 
ures are taking the lead and this is 
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MENGS: Casanova 


proved by the 30 paintings of the two 
Italian painters, Baj and Dangelo; the 
shapes which they offer to the eye illus- 
trate strength. One could imagine that 
they represent energy. They are in ac- 
tion and they reach in their plastic 
limits a sort of figuration unknown to 
the human eye up to now. They repre- 
sent what our eye cannot see, or at 
least what the human eye cannot per- 
ceive.” 

In Milan, at the end of last April, 
Baj, under international law procedure, 
introduced evidence of his alleged prior 
claim (over Dali’s) to be known to 
posterity as the actual originator of 
“atomic art.” He requested that Dali 
be restrained from furthering his aim 
of establishing himself as the pioneer 
in “nuclear art.” 

In 1952, when Dali made his repre- 
sentations to the press concerning his 
own “nuclear art,” he had not actually 
painted any works based on his new 
artistic conceptions. He did at that 
time, however, say that the first such 
picture that he would paint was to be 
an “atomic Madonna.” 

Raj’s attorney in Paris has taken 
steps to summon Dali before the Court 
of la Senne. He will ask that an in- 
junction be brought against Dali to 
prevent him from posturing as the cre- 
ator of a, new kind of drt and that 
action be taken to punish the Spaniard 
for a violation of Article 6B of the 
Berne Convention. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Rome, Italy: Until recently those who 
have been curious about the personal 
appearance of Giovanni Jacopo Cas- 
anova, 18th-century figure whose name 
is a byword in affairs of the heart, have 
gone unappeased. Recently, however, 
Armando Preziosi, an amateur collec- 
tor who resides in Bologna, found an 
authentic portrait of Casanova in the 
ship of an antique dealer in Milan. It 
is believed to be the only full-face por- 
trait of the legendary Italian adventurer 
and lady-killer. The picture shows Cas- 
anova in his maturity and reveals him 
to have been what modern medicine 
would classify as a “hyperthyroid” type. 
Experts attribute the painting to Anton 
Raphael Mengs, born in Bohemia of 
Danish parentage. 
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Rowlandson and Gillray 


Thomas Rowlandson and James Gillray 
used to be classed together as carica- 
turists of a coarse and brutal 18th- 
century England, but the exhibition 
that has just closed at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, the first for many years 
to set their works side by side, tended 
to revise opinion. 

Critics noted with surprise that they 
were not in the least alike. The ease 
and good temper of Rowlandson are in 
direct contrast with the ferocious in- 
tensity of Gillray. As a psychological 
study, the latter is something of a re- 
discovery. His capacity for hatred was 
abnormal. His colored aquatints express 
it impartially: hatred for Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic France, for George 
III, the Prince of Wales, the Whigs 
and even (to judge by the horrible ap- 
pearance he gives him) John Bull him- 
self. Rowlandson could be jocose about 
Lady Hamilton, He was not capable of 
the furious insult of Gillray’s Dido in 
Despair which shows a grossly fat 
Lady Hamilton lamenting the depar- 
ture of Nelson and his fleet from 
Naples. 

There is, for the modern eye, a fas- 
cination in his monstrous compositions 
with their acidly bright color, their 
mass of. decorative symbols and slo- 
gans; yet Gillray cannot be revalued 
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figures, and the watercolor drawings 
that give such a diversified picture of 
18th-century social life were quite out- 
side Gillray’s scope. 

It is not new to say that Rowlandson 
was an exquisite artist (though there 
are still critics who suspect him be- 
cause of his humor), It was, however, 
the refinement of his style (more per- 
ceptible for the neighboring Gillray) 
that aroused main comment at the 
Whitechapel exhibition. The brilliance 
of his line, the restraint and also com- 
pleteness of his pale color schemes, his 
unerring sense of composition, could 
be seen to advantage in the choice of 
watercolors from Gilbert Davis’ superb 
collection. As the creator of a Human 
Comedy, Rowlandson has something 
less than the weight and power of Ho- 
garth; but he was an artist whose 
gifts need to be distinguished from 
trivial clowning. As an artist he can 
best be compared, not with Hogarth 
and still less with Gillray, but with 
certain of the French masters of his 
time, and comment on this exhibition 
favored comparison with Fragonard. 


Mary Cassatt 


The work of Mary Cassatt is rarely 
seen in this country and many to whom 
it was almost unknown found special 
interest in her paintings and drawings 
of women and children, recently ex- 





GILLRAY: Dido in Despair 


as anything more, or other than, a 
cartoonist, even if he can be looked on 
as the most illustrious ancestor of the 
newspaper cartoonist of today. He was 
essentially political and topical. 
Rowlandson was not political or 
propangandistic. His comments on the 
war with France, for instance, were 
without rancor. His Watching the 
Coast shows the troops mustered to 
repel invasion cuddling their sweet- 
hearts as they lounge alongside their 
guns. He was not especially topical. 
He took the disinterested pleasure of 
the artist in the countryside as well 
as the town, in buildings, ships and 
animals in addition to lively human 


hibited at the Marlborough Gallery in 
London. They seemed on the whole to 
justify the admiration expressed by 
Degas for this American associate of 
the French impressionists. Degas is 
said to have exclaimed, “Je n’admets 
pas qu’une femme dessine aussi bien 
que cela,’ and it was the quality of 
draftsmanship that again impressed the 
London critics, even those who were 
inclined to regard some of the paint- 
ings as oversweet in sentiment. Opin- 
ion hesitated to place her on quite the 
same level as Berthe Morisot, but con- 
curred in regarding her as next among 
distinguished women painters of the 
19th century. 
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Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
[Cover] 
Gathering dust behind the scenes until 
recently at the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston were two pieces of sculpture 
by Rodin, considered by the museum of- 
ficials to be “unexhibitable.” One piece, 
Tris, is a characteristically bold Rodin 
work; the other is a study which car- 
ries the unofficial title, The Lovers— 
one of several versions made by Rodin. 
Unable to show the works, the museum 
traded them for a group of six sculp- 
ture maquettes by Rodin, Maillol, Ma- 
tisse and Henry Moore, five of bronze, 
one of terra-cotta, which together pre- 
sent “a cross-section of some of the 
influential trends in modern sculpture.” 
Two Rodin bronzes are included in 
the newly acquired group; Damnées, 
dating from 1882, is, according to the 
museum’s release, a unique cast of a 
study for two female figures for the 
Gates of Hell, the most elaborate of 
Rodin’s works, commissioned by the 
French government and based on a 
theme from Dante’s “Inferno.” Never 
completed, the “Gates” occupied Ro- 
din for almost 30 years and included 
186 figures. Boston’s second bronze is a 
sketch for a group of figures for the 
Victor Hugo Monument, for which the 
artist made three designs and finished 
two. Two of the three figures in the 
museum’s maquette are recognizable as 
the man and woman in The Eternal 
Idol, but in the maquette the sculptor 
has placed the woman behind the man. 
The Maillol bronze dates from about 
1912 and is a first study for the classic 
reclining female nude of the Cézanne 
Monument. Maillol considered Cézanne 
the “greatest painter of our epoch” 
and worked on this monument for more 
than 10 years, finishing it in 1925. Also 
included in the group of maquettes is 
one of Maillol’s charming small terra 
cottas—two seated women revealing the 
influence of Tanagra figurines. 
Matisse’s Reclining Nude III, so inti- 
mately related to his odalisque paint- 
ings, was, like the Number II in this 
series, done about 1929: There had been 
some confusion about the sequence of 
these studies, Numbers II and III being 
identified in reverse order until Ma- 
tisse himself clarified the matter. 


Henry Moore’s Madonna and Child 
is a study for his 1943 statue for the 
Church of St. Matthew, Northampton, 
England. It is one of a half-dozen small 
studies Moore made before he settled 
on a final design. In it the Child faces 
the Madonna instead of looking out to- 
wards the spectator as in the final 
work, and the drapery ends above the 
Madonna’s knees instead of at her feet. 

These maquettes will be on view in 
the museum’s recent accessions gallery 
for the summer. The two “unexhibit- 
able” sculptures are now in possession 
of the Valentin Gallery, New York. 


Detroit Institute of Arts 


Another Rodin sculpture, Eve, is one 
of the most important recent additions 
to the collection of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. This bronze statue is the 
second piece by the French artist in 
the Detroit collection; his Thinker, in 
front of the Woodward Avenue en- 
trance to the museum, is one of the fa- 
miliar landmarks in the city. Hve was 
done in 1881 and originally formed part 
of the huge Gates of Hell. Eve was 
originally intended to stand on one 
side of the gate, balanced on the other 
by Adam; the Thinker, symbolic of 
Dante, was éo be placed over the lintel 
of the gateway. ; 

A heroic bronze, Eve has an extreme- 
ly fresh and brilliant cast, one which 
Rodin himself supervised and finished, 
and an extraordinary beauty of patina 
which Rodin gave to it. 

For another important Detroit 
quisition, see page 19. 


ac- 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


A late work by the great Spanish artist 
Francisco Goya, his Self-Portrait with 
Doctor Arrieta, has been acquired by 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, a 
purchase made through the Ethel Mor- 
rison Van Derlip Fund. Painted in 1820, 
the double portrait is dedicated to the 
physician who saved Goya’s life from a 
serious illness at the age of 73. It is a 
work of “strong emotional force and in- 
timacy of human characterization, epi- 
tomizing Goya’s late tendencies as a 
portrait painter after he had left be- 
hind the formal rococo style of many 
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Some Recent Museum Acquisitions 


Child of his earlier court portraits and had 
r the begun to concentrate on the character 
pton, of his sitters as well as to express 
small more directly his own feelings and iden- 
‘ttled tity as an individual.” The work will 
faces be a companionpiece to the Institute’s 
it to- other two masterpieces, El Greco’s Ex- 
final pulsion of the Money Changers from 
e the the Temple and Rembrandt’s Lucretia. 
feet. Minneapolis has also acquired John 
w in B. Flannagan’s New One, a bluestone 
lery sculpture executed in 1935 by the late 
hibit- American sculptor. It is a small direct 
ssion stone carving representing a human in- 
k. fant. “In its pose it suggests a little 


creature as yet hardly aware of its ex- 
istence but which holds up its legs and 
half covers its face with its hands 








} one seemingly as much out of the impulse 
oe of self-protection as of pre-natal habit.” 
nsti- 
Pgs x Cincinnati Art Museum 
vr, in Five Buddhist sculptures have been re- 
en- cently acquired by the Cincinnati Art 
e fa- Museum. The oldest, a fragment from 
was an Amaravati relief of the late second 
part to early third centuries A.D., comes 
was from India, the homeland of Buddhism. 
one It is of greenish white marble with red 
other sizing. Two white marble bodhisattvas 
ic of (from the period of the Northern Ch’i 
lintel dynasty, 565-575 A.D., Northern Honan, 
; China), are among the five acquisitions 
eme- (see illustration this page for detail of 
vhich one of the bodhisattvas). Other pieces 
shed, are a volcanic stone head from Java, 
atina and a colossal stone hand holding a lo- 
tus bud from Lung-Men. Scholars are 
ac- uncertain whether the hand dates from 
the T’ang dynasty or the Wei dynasty 
when the caves of Lung-Men were first 
carved into a vast Buddhist pantheon, 
ts earlier than 495 A.D., but Philip Adams, 
artist director of the museum, argues that 
with while the “Wei dynasty sculptors had 
d by a sense of monumental scale, it did 
ts, a not compare with the majesty of the 
Mor- newly acquired hand, fragment though 
1820, it is, and that its naturalism is the 
) the hallmark of the imperial T’ang dynasty.” 
om a 
is a 1. Ropin: Eve. At Detroit 
id in- 2. FLANNAGAN: New One. At Minneapolis 
- epi- 3. Goya: Self-Portrait with Doctor Ar- 
as a rieta (with detail). At Minneapolis 
t be- 4. Boddhisatva, North China (with de- 
nany tail). At Cincinnati 
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Orozco Show Banned in L. A. 


Scheduled to open on July 8 in the 
new art gallery of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, an exhibition 
of the work of José Clemente Orozco, 
late celebrated Mexican artist, was sum- 
marily canceled following a controversy, 
started by a political science professor, 
which centered on the painter’s al- 
leged “left wing tendencies.” 

The banned exhibition, comprising 
some 200 examples of Orozco’s work, 
was assembled by Frederick S. Wight 
while he was associated with the Boston 
Institute of Contemporary Art, where, 
without inciting protest, the exhibition 
was first shown in this country. (Wight, 
who has been appointed a professor at 
UCLA, will be the director of the uni- 
versity art gallery in September.) The 
show, which has appeared in a number 
of American cities without incident, 
was invited to Los Angeles by the 
municipal art department. 

Published in the Los Angeles Times, 
an article by Russell H. Fitzgibbon, 
professor of political science at UCLA, 
prompted the UCLA board of regents 
to place the Orozco show under informal 
ban at the time of its arrival on campus. 

Fitzgibbon’s article, titled “Mexican 
Communism and Artist Diego Rivera,” 
said in part that Orozco and other 
Mexican muralists “definitely incorpor- 
ated Communist motifs” in their paint- 
ings. A letter of protest later appeared 
in the Times signed by MacKinley 
Helm, recent biographer of Orozco, say- 
ing that the professor’s article was a 
“careless and uninformed comment.” 

The university's board of regents’ ban 
resulted in the municipal art depart- 
ment’s cancelation of the exhibition at 
a loss of the $1,000 to $2,000 that had 
already been spent for freight and in- 
surance. Immediately the Pasadena Art 
Institute accorded sponsorship to the 
exhibition and it opened July 12. 


Native Arts in Denver 


A permanent exhibition titled “Native 
Arts—World Wide” has been installed at 
the Indian and Native Arts branch of 
the Denver Art Museum. It features 
works from the museum’s world-fa- 
mous American Indian, African, South 
Pacific and Latin American collections. 
Every area occupied by the American 
Indian, north of Mexico, is represented 
by objects in the renovated main gal- 
lery. There are replicas of the famous 
Awatovi; Arizona kiva murals hang 
above dancing Pueblo kachinas. Delicate 
Eskimo ivory carvings are contrasted 
with large Northwest Coast masks and 
house boards, and Navajo silver work 
is shown with fine Eastern birchbark. 
African art—including carved cups, 
bowls, stools, boxes used in the course 
of everyday life—is shown alongside 
ceremonial masks, drums and idols. The 
work comes from the Congo, the Ivory 
and Gold Coasts and the Cameroons. 
Life in the Pacific Islands is illus- 
trated with old-style women’s costumes 
from New Zealand, clayed skulls used 
in the strange death rites of the New 
Hebrides, and huge communal food 
bowls carved and decorated with shells 
from the Marquesas and Solomon Isl- 
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ands. Tapa cloths, house hangings and 
floor coverings are displayed along with 
masks from New Guinea and New Ire- 
land. 

From Latin America there are pre- 
historic textiles and pottery, portraying 
the customs and dress of those periods. 
These are contrasted with the modern 
costumes of Guatemala and Mexico. 


Salem Rejects a Renoir 

Renoir’s Venus Victorieuse last month 
was rejected by the city of Salem, Ore., 
as a memorial to the early pioneers of 
the state on the grounds that she was 
nothing but “a big fat French nude,” 
or because, as Oswald West, 80, former 
governor of Oregon said, “The pioneer 
mothers would rise up out of their 
graves and pin a horse blanket around 
the hussy.” 

The bronze statue, Renoir’s only com- 
plete and full cast work in the U. S., 
was to be erected in front of the new 
Marion county courthouse as a bequest 
from Carroll L. Moores, an obscure 
Salem janitor who died in 1938. Moores 
had left his life savings (chiefly real 
estate holdings now worth $34,000) in 
trust for a monument to early Oregon 
settlers. 

Last year, the trustee of Moores’ es- 
tate chose a committee (among its 
members: Thomas Colt, director of the 
Portland Art Museum, and Pietro Bel- 
luschi, dean of architecture at M.I.T.) 
to find a suitable work. 

From the Curt Valentin gallery in 
New York the committee, empowered to 
make an independent choice, purchased 
the Venus for $18,000, but even before 
the statue’s arrival in Oregon a news- 
paper photograph of it set off a ruckus 
that compelled Moores’ trustee to can- 
cel the plan to use it as a monument. 

A Time magazine account of the epi- 
sode further resulted in a purchase 
offer from Victor Carter of Los Angeles, 
which, it is believed, the trustee will 
accept. Carter indicated also that upon 
completion of the purchase, he will 
lend the Venus to the Portland Museum, 
where, according to director Colt, her 
beauty will be appreciated. 


COAST TO COAST NOTES 


New York, N. Y.: Wildenstein and Co., 
Inc., and Scott and Fowles, established 
New York art galleries, have merged. 
Wildenstein’s, founded in Paris in 1875 
by Nathan Wildenstein, opened its New 
York gallery in 1902. In 1934 it opened 
a branch in London, and in 1940 one 
in Buenos Aires. Scott and Fowles, 
founded in 1903, specializes in 17th- and 
18th-century British painting and Ameri- 
can portraits. Both galleries have been 
responsible for placement of important 
art works in public and private collec- 
tions the world over. Headquarters for 
the merged galleries will be at Wilden- 
stein’s in New York. 


Washington, D. C.: Twenty-six paintings 
from the collection of the late Maurice 
Wertheim, New York collector ranked 
by chief curator of the National Gallery, 
John Walker, as among the “foremost 
American connoisseurs,” will be shown 
through September 30 at the National 
Gallery in the capital. The pictures have 








RENOIR: Venus Victorieuse 


been lent by the Fogg Museum of Art 
and the collector’s wife. They include 
masterpieces by Cézanne, Renoir, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Degas, Manet, Monet, 
and among contemporaries Picasso, Ma- 
tisse and Dufy. 


Williamsburg, Va.: The 1954 Williams- 
burg Antiques Forum and Garden Sym- 
posium, major winter events in the re- 
stored 18th-century city, will be held 
beginning January 25. The first session, 
titled, “18th-Century Life as a Back- 
ground for Antiques” will open a full- 
week series of talks; the second session 
is titled ““What’s American About Amer- 
ican Antiques?” 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Opening October 15, 
Founder-Patrons Day at the Carnegie 
Institute, will be an exhibition of arms 
and armor on loan from the collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It 
will mark the first display of its kind 
in this city and will remain on view for 
six months. 


Boston, Mass.: “Color Print Artists of 
Modern Japan,” an exhibition which 
contrasts work by contemporary print- 
makers using traditional techniques with 
that of artists using modern, Western- 
influenced methods, is on view at the 
Museum of Fine Arts through Septem- 
ber 20. Forty-three artists, many of 
them little known outside of Japan, have 
contributed the 150 prints in the show. 

Concurrently, a record of the 40-year- 
old Harvard University-Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts Egyptian expedition is 
being exhibited until September 20. The 
exhibition tells the story of the excava- 
tions in Egypt that have resulted in one 
of the world’s great collections of Egyp- 
tian art. Photographs, expedition and 
restoration records, drawings, paintings 
of sites and monuments by Joseph Lin- 
don Smith, publications, and actual ob- 
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jects discovered describe the diggings 
that have been carried on in various 
parts of Egypt since 1905. 


Madison, Wisc.: Eighty-five exhibits 
make up a show of contemporary Ameri- 
can drawings on view at the University 
of Wisconsin through August 20. Se- 
lected by the art faculty, all work is 
from out of the state. No size limit was 
set, and the definition of a drawing 
was left to the interpretation of the 
artist. Results accordingly vary from 
Edward Dugmore’s yard-and-a-half high 
scroll and a huge picture of a banjo 
player by Francis de Erdeley to Hyman 
Bloom’s small line study. Several of the 
drawings are in color, among them a 
wash drawing by Leonard Edmondson, 
and a purple ink drawing by David 
Smith. Other sculptors represented in 
the show are David Hare, Jacques Lip- 
chitz and Richard O’Hanlon. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Prizewinners 
in the sixth annual Everyman’s art 
show, sponsored by the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph and the Arts and Crafts Cen- 
ter, were selected by jurors Mrs. S. Eu- 
gene Bramer, Walter R. Hovey and 
Henry Koerner. The work is on exhibi- 
tion at the William Penn Playhouse un- 
til August 13. For a list of. awards see 
page 28. 


Los Angeles, Calif.: Probably the most 
thoroughly avant-garde gallery in Los 
Angeles, the Paul Kantor Gallery fea- 
tures works by important young Ameri- 
can painters. In a current exhibition (on 
view to September 12), painters Richard 
Diebenkorn, Jules Engel, Luchita Hue- 
tado, Ynez Johnston, Lee Mullican, Ray- 
mond Parker, Dougles Snow, and sculp- 
tor Oliver Andrews are represented with 
four or five works each. 


Andover, Mass.: Continuing the art 
school surveys it made from 1948 to 
1951, the Addison Gallery of American 
Art is showing the work of 18 painters 
and two sculptors from 15 professional 
art schools and university art depart- 
ments. On view until September 28, the 
exhibition is titled “Art Schools U.S.A., 
1953.” Each artist is represented by five 
to seven examples of his work, demon- 
strating his development from school 
work to post-graduate or professional 
performance. Among the exhibitors are 
Selma Adkins, Texas; David Black, Con- 
necticut; Newell A. Daste, Louisiana; 
Jack Jefferson, California; Joan Kemp- 
smith, Cleveland; Robert Knipschild, 
Michigan; Si Lewen, New York; Herman 
Raymond, Colorado; Paul Smith, Iowa. 


New York, New York: Initial showing 
of “New Work in Stained Glass,” an 
exhibition fostered by the American 
Federation of Arts and the Stained 
Glass Association of America with the 
end in view of reviving the art of stain- 
ing glass in the U.S., will be held at 
the Grace Borgenicht Gallery from Sep- 
tember 8 to 28. Later the exhibition will 
be shown at the J. B. Speed Art Mu- 
seum in Louisville, Ky.; Arts Club of 
Chicago; Currier Gallery of Art, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Corning Museum of 
Glass, Corning, N. Y.; Rochester Memo- 
rial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y.; Chat- 
tanooga Art Association, Chattanooga, 
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Forthcoming Competitions at the Museum of Modern Art 
Through the facilities of the Museum of Modern Art in New York special 
offers are being made to printmakers and sculptors to submit, respectively, 
prints for a public exhibition and sale at the museum during the Christmas 
season and playground sculpture for a national competition. 

Solicitation of entries by American printmakers under 35 years of age 
is being made by the Museum of Modern Art’s Junior Council which will 
sponsor an exhibition at the museum from November 25 through January 25. 
Entry blanks, now available from the Junior Council at the museum, must 
be completed and returned postmarked not later than September 30. For 
details of the competition, see page 29. 

From the entries approximately 100 works will be selected by the 
museum for the show. In addition to promoting public sales timed for the 
Christmas season, the museum will make purchases for its print collection. 
The selection will also be considered as a basis for an exhibition to be 
circulated abroad by the recently announced International Exhibitions Pro- 
gram of the museum. 

The competition for the design of a new kind of playground equipment 
that will allow children to exercise their imaginations as well as their bodies 
is being co-sponsored by Parents’ Magazine, the museum and Creative Play- 
things, Inc. Prizes totaling $2,000, plus additional royalties, will be awarded 
to winning designs to be exhibited at the museum in June, 1954. Entries 
must be postmarked not later than January 15, 1954. 

Purpose of the competition is to encourage the design and manufacture 
of sculptural playground fixtures that will give play to normal children’s 
fantasies associated with mountains, caves, airplanes, ships or animals. 
Entries should be adaptable for public parks, housing developments, school 
playgrounds and backyards of private homes. 

The competition jury consists of Rene d’Harnoncourt, director of the 
Museum of Modern Art; Philip C. Johnson, director of the museum’s depart- 
ment of architecture and design; Victor D’Amico, director of the museum’s 
department of education; Frank Caplan, director of Creative Playthings, Inc.; 
George J. Hecht, president and publisher, Parents’ Magazine; Joseph Prender- 
gast, executive director of the National Recreation Association, and Edith 
Mitchell, Delaware State Director of Art. Greta Daniel, assistant curator at 
the museum, is competition director. Entry blanks and official programs may 
be obtained from Miss Daniel at the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York. 





Tenn., and the Rosicrucian Egyptian- 
Oriental Museum, San Jose, Calif. 
Among the artists participating are An- 
dré Girard, Adolph Gottlieb, Walter 


DIEBENKORN: #3. In Los Angeles 





Tandy Murch, Hans Moller, Alfonso Os- 
sorio, I. Rice Pereira, Abraham Rattner, 
William E. Haley, Siegfried Reinhardt 
and William Schnickel. 
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Is the Artist a Fall Guy? 


Newest project added to the cultural program of Civic Center of Music and 
Drama, Inc., will be a series of three juried painting exhibitions to be held 


between September 29 and January 3 at the New York City Center Gallery 
at 131 West 55th Street. 


Scheduled to be open to the public every afternoon, the gallery will 
also be used as an intermission room for theater audiences at all stage per- 
formances on the premises, so that it is expected that each week there will 
be a captive audience of 3,000 which will yield new patrons for painters. 

Chairman of the new gallery enterprise’s advisory council is Stewart 
Klonis, director of Art Students League; other members include John I. H. 
Baur, curator at the Whitney Museum; Robert Beverly Hale, curator «ai 
the Metropolitan Museum; Richard Kollmar, breakfast-time radio celebrity; 
Herman More, director of the Whitney Museum; G. L. K. Morris, painter; 
Roy Neuberger, collector; Doris Duke, socialite art lover; Hudson Walker, 
head of the artists’ fund of Artists Equity Association. 

Any artist is eligible to submit one oil painting, limited in size to 40 
inches in either direction. There will be a $1 entry fee and a $4 hanging 
fee for accepted paintings. Each exhibition will contain about 50 paintings. 


Inquiries for a prospectus and entry card should be addressed imme- 
diately to Ruth Yates, 58 West 57th Street. 


While the new exhibition program has stirred optimistic feelings in 
some quarters, elsewhere it has come under criticism. Painter Herman Cherry, 
former chairman of the Woodstock Artists Association, having studied the 
prospectus of the City Center exhibitions, wrote his grievances in an open 
letter to director Ruth Yates which is printed below. Cherry also challenges 
the appearance on the advisory council and the juries of the names of mem- 
bers of Artists Equity Association. In reply to this challenge: a letter from 
Lincoln Rothschild, executive director of Artists Equity Association. 


“Dear Miss Yates, 


“_.. The City Center has discovered painting. They have also discovered that the 
artist is the best fall guy you could find in the entertainment field. The expense of 
putting on a show is negligible compared to a drama or recitals. You ask: why can’t 
the artist share the burden of expenses? This has been done before in the name of 
culture and civic pride. (Why the painter has more civic pride than the culture vulture 
with the loot is something I've never figured out. In essence, until patrons contribute, 
the idea is to use the artist—who only thinks of BEAUTY and INTEGRITY, who not 
only must paint, frame and deliver his work, with a remote chance of getting past a 
jury, but must pay for the privilege.) 

“If the richest city in the world can’t support its own gallery—I say forget it. 
There is no real need. It would be preposterous to ask dancers or musicians to pay for 
the privilege of performing for your organization. It's doubly preposterous to ask the 
painter, who has less economic solvency. You were remiss in not airing the whole 
set-up in an open meeting of artists. You would have discovered that no professional 
artist would have supported you. 

“I was amazed also by the names on the advisory council—museum directors, 
painters and lovers of art. Since they allow their names to be used, it follows that 
they condone this method of exhibition. 

“And what has happened to Equity? Last year they condemned this practice. 
What are some of the Equity members doing on the Civic Center Gallery advisory 
board, and jury? 

“Et tu, Equity?” Sincerely, 
HerMAN CHERRY 
To the Editor: 


“|. . Despite the implication of the name, the City of New York DOES NOT sup- 
port the City Center program, other than by renting the building for a nominal sum. 
The whole thing has been financed by private gifts and grants. A few dedicated people 
spent months collecting the money that was needed for a municipal gallery, a project 
New York Artists and Equity have promoted for years. Equity is opposed to the pay- 
ment of exhibition fees. Perhaps if this were just another gallery, Equity might fight 
it. But two special factors are involved: (1) art is brought close to a new and likely 
market, serious patrons of the sister arts; and (2) it represents an embryonic project 
that might be nurtured into a municipal gallery or art center, comparable with the 
size and importance of New York City. Should these possibilities prove illusory, Equity 
might well withdraw its support. 

“Actually, Equity has never given formal support to the exhibition program of 
the City Center Gallery in detail. The foregoing is my own interpretation of Equity’s 
principles and actions in the past.” 

Sincerely yours, 
LincoLtn RoTHscHILD 





SEMSER, WEISS, NEWELL: Two 
painters working in France, who have 
obviously studied the art of post-impres- 
sionists Bonnard and Vuillard, are con- 
trasted in this show with a post-cubist 
artist working in the United States, 

Designed in terms of color relation- 
ships and simplified forms, Charles 
Semser’s paintings, without exception, 
stand up under classical picture an- 
alysis. His interpretations of French 
city streets, cafés and shop windows are 
original and thoroughly contemporary 
in spite of their 19th-century heritage. 
Semser makes easy transitions — from 
blurry.spring landscapes to vivid, garish 
city fagades—and uses color expertly in 
both emotional and formal terms. 

More lusty perhaps, but less polished 
technically, are Hugh Weiss’ oils. Fan- 
tasy often enlivens his visions, and in 
his view of a room full of flowers, or 
a red atelier full of tilting, scarcely 
identifiable props, he borders on ex- 
pressionism. 

The black-and-white abstractions by 
Roy Newell, comprised of linear and 
geometric elements, are satisfactorily 
resolved. But his line is listless, sug- 
gesting little beyond a minor play of 
surface forms. His small color abstrac- 
tions are more dynamic, and often 
poetic. (Hacker, to Aug. 31.)—D. A. 


KERWIN WILLIAMS: Clowns and 
scrubby landscapes—their forms freely 
colored and distorted—are Williams’ 
chief subjects in this first one-man 
show. His best work occurs when he 
simplifies both palette and design in 
landscape. (Crespi, to Aug. 11.)—D.A. 


KOTTLER GROUP: The most authori- 
tative painter in this group, veteran ex- 
pressionist Harry Mathes, shows freely 
brushed, complex oils, seething with ex- 
citement. Robert Ochshorn, in two pen 
and wash drawings of nudes, stresses 
volume by means of line, as does John 
Peck in a figure study—an oil too obvi- 
ously deriving from Matisse. Others 
showing are Halla Blasier, Adele God- 
chaux and William Proweller. (Kottler, 
Aug. 3-14.)—D. A. 


SUMMER GROUP: Broad variations of 
realist painting and sculpture are found 
in this large selection of works by gal- 
lery regulars. Herman Rose shows a 
detailed, sympathetic portrait of an old 
woman in repose, which contrasts with 
Alexander Dobkin’s more expressionist 
image of a hollow-eyed peasant woman, 
squatting before a gilt church facade. 
A new note of baroque gaiety is found 
in Gregorio Prestopino’s recent paint- 
ing of a spring garden. Anthony Toney, 
a gifted painter, now tends to overplay 
imaginative color, laying on thick areas 
of sweetened blues and greens in the 
sky of a cityscape. A little austerity 
would enhance his work. 

Sculptors Aaron Goodelman and Nat 
Werner show figure pieces. Some 10 
other gallery artists are represented. 
(ACA, to Aug, 14.)—D.A. 


SPIRALE: A portfolio (printed in 
Switzerland and distributed here by 
Wittenborn, Schultz) titled Spirale con- 
[Continued on page 28] 
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Summer Colonies 


Massachusetts 


The “Boston Belle,” making its daily 
excursion over Massachusetts Bay to 
Provincetown, is always filled with 
eager-eyed visitors. “Where are the art- 
ists?” they cry. “Where is the beach 
they paint on?” Alas, they are doomed 
to disappointment. The outdoor: art 
classes of Charles Hawthorne’s day are 
only a legend now; artists are less 
easily spotted today. A few painters— 
a very few—may be seen outside render- 
ing little watercolors or naturalistic 
oils, Some may be recognized among 
the bicycle-riders or as bundle-carrying 
pedestrians in the seemingly aimless 
shuffle along Commercial Street. Oth- 
ers, like ordinary mortals on hot days, 
prefer to idle in the sun at New Beach. 

If the visitor is socially inclined he 
discovers many artists at cocktail par- 
ties, after-dinner gatherings and drift- 
wood-fire picnics on the beach. Indeed, 
to the casual observer, Provincetown 
seems more an artists’ playground than 
a workshop. But this is a misleading 
impression, for there is ample proof 
of work being done. The exhibition 
walls reveal it; the gallery sales re- 
flect it. 

At the Art Association’s July and 
August shows, artists of national prom- 
inence are among the many contribu- 
tors: Hans Hofmann, Karl Knaths, 
John Whorf, Morris Davidson, Herman 
Maril, Sol Wilson, Chaim Gross, Mervin 
Jules. And there are other distinguished 
artists who work here but do not 
exhibit. 

Boris Mirski’s gallery is thriving on 
sales of contemporary prints, paintings 
and, occasionally, an out-of-town prod- 
uct, (African masks are popular this 
year.) The new Kootz Gallery, miracu- 
lously completed by July 4, was bright- 
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ened by a sale as soon as its doors 
were open. 

Artists summering on the Cape are, 
of course, interested in sales, being 
quite aware—as one of them summed 
it up—that “all play and no work 
makes very little jack.” They regulate 
their stay here accordingly, mixing cre- 
ation with recreation. If the artist is 
gregarious at night, he is a solitary 
laborer by day. His creative act is pri- 
vate and demanding; he establishes an 
intimate rapport with the place in 
which he works, and, although he pub- 
licly laments the defects of his studio, 
more often than not he develops a 
secret affection for them. 

Provincetown’s artists come from 
many places, and sometimes stay long 
beyond the summer’s end. Years ago 
Karl Knaths came here from Wiscon- 
sin and New York; he is now the most 
famous of the year-round artist resi- 
dents. Less well-known, but highly re- 
garded among the younger painters, My- 
ron Stout—of Texas and Hawaii—has 
been experimenting with winter living 
here while preparing for a New York 
show next season. Although he _ hesi- 
tates to recommend it as a permanent 
arrangement, Stout found his change 
from an urban pace refreshing. Ibram 
Lassaw, completing the last pieces of 
sculpture for Springfield’s Beth El 
synagogue, lives here only during the 
summer months, but finds that he can 
accomplish more per week on the Cape 
than in New York. He controls his 
schedule like an office worker: after 
morning coffee, he works until he hears 
the late afternoon whistle of the de- 
parting “Boston Belle.” 

Hans Hofmann’s vitality, at 73, con- 
tinues to amaze his younger colleagues. 
Up at 5:30 in the morning, he chugs 
to his studio in an ancient - battered 


MExIco 


coupe, engages in prodigious activity, 
returns at mid-morning to his school 
(where a half-hundred students require 
his critical attention), lunches, goes 
back to his own studio for a brief bout, 
then to his afternoon teaching, and then 
back to his easel at four o’clock, where 
he works until Mrs. Hofmann drives 
up in her shiny little car to take him 
to Gull Pond for a swim. 

There is a story about George Mc- 
Neil which may exemplify the artists’ 
dedication to their work. McNeil, di- 
rector of the evening art school at 
Pratt Institute, is an alert and effi- 
cient administrator during the winter 
months. Once he begins to paint, how- 
ever, he focuses upon his work with 
an intensity which renders him oblivi- 
ous to his surroundings. His Province- 
town studio (one of several adjoining 
cubicles occupied by artists here) was, 
on the occasion referred to in the story, 
filled with the silence of a man pro- 
foundly engrossed in his painting, when 
an itinerant breadman opened the door. 
“Pumpernickel?” asked the breadman. 
“No,” answered the absorbed painter, 
“McNeil.” 

On The Cape the artist’s primary 
concern is art.—SAM FEINSTEIN. 

2 

In the Massachusetts part of the Berk- 
shires, at Tanglewood, Lenox, an exhibi- 
tion of stone and metal sculpture by 
John Rood of Minneapolis is being held 
in the gardens of the Tanglewood estate 
as a feature of the 1953 Berkshire Fes- 
tival. Rood is showing five large new 
works in the estate’s garden and three 
smaller works in its reception room 
through August 16. 

* 

Over on the Cape in Wellfleet, the Mayo 
Hills Gallery is showing the paintings 
of Frederick S. Wight through August 
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7, the first one-man exhibition to be 
held in this gallery. Among Wight’s ex- 
hibits are portraits of Walter Gropius, 
Gyorgy Kepes, Lyonel Feininger and 
Nathaniel Saltonstall, architect who 
founded and designed the gallery. 

For its final show of the season the 
Mayo Hills Galleries will present the 
work of Walter Stuempfig. Opening Au- 
gust 9, the show will continue through 
Labor Day, after which the galleries 
will reopen for its second winter season 
at Delray Beach, Florida. At Hyannis 
the Cape Cod Art Association has a full 
schedule of activities, with both juried 
and one-man shows. For the first juried 
exhibition, which ends August 9, 106 oils, 
watercolors and sculptures were selected 
by Chaim Gross, Mary Cecil Allen and 
Reeves Euler. For a list of awards see 
page 28. 

A second juried show will open at the 
association’s main gallery August 13 to 
remain until September 9. 


Maine 

A retrospective exhibition of the paint- 
ings of Stephen Etnier will open Au- 
gust 7 and remain on view through Sep- 
tember 13 at the William A. Farns- 
worth Library and Art Museum in Rock- 
land. Work in his show dates from 1928 
through the present. 


e 
At Boothbay Harbor, the Bay Street 
Studio, an experimental workshop on the 
coast with studio and lodging accommo- 
dations for 15 artists, is in the midst 
of its season. Artists come for a week 
or more to this spot on one of the most 
broken stretches of the Maine coast—to 
paint, to write, to study. 

e 

Current now at New Harbor is the an- 
nual exhibition of the Pemaquid Art 
Group which will run through Septem- 
ber 7. Included in the show is the work 
of Simon Blaisdell, 72-year-old house 
painter who has been a member of the 
group for 25 years, and Marcell Iodice, 
group director. 


New Mexico 


The old Spanish town of Taos, lying in 
the mountains alongside an ancient In- 
dian pueblo, is in the midst of a “revo- 
lutionary spate of cultural activity and 
expansion.”’ Source of the vitality is the 
new Taos Artists Association which has 
bought a $45,000 property in the center 
of town that is being converted into a 
modern gallery and a historical museum. 
Until the gallery is complete, the new 
association is giving its support to a 
retrospective exhibition of the work of 
the late O. E. Berninghaus, one of the 
founders of the Taos art colony in the 
1890s. His work is being exhibited at 
the Harwood Foundation, a branch of 
the University of New Mexico. 


New York 


The Berkshire Art Center, located on 
the shore of Queechy Lake, just off 
Route 295 in Canaan, is holding its sixth 
annual summer art exhibition through 
September 4. An announcement of the 
show notes that its 65 oils run “the 
gamut from conservative through ro- 
mantic realism, and include a few out- 
standing examples of non- objective 
abstract painting.” Among the contribu- 
tors are Rico LeBrun, Eric Isenburger, 
Rufino Tamayo, Sol Wilson, Reginald 

[Continued on page 27] 
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WHO’S NEWS 


Succeeding Nelson A. Rockefeller as 
president of the Museum of Modern Art 
is William A. M. Burden, art collector 
and trustee of the museum since 1943. 
Rockefeller has resigned to accept an 
appointment as -Under Secretary of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The new president is senior 
partner in the New York venture capi- 
tal firm of William A. M. Burden. 


William M. Milliken, director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, was elected 
president of the American Association 
of Museums at the 48th annual meeting 
in Buffalo. 


New associate director of the John and 
Mable Ringling Museum of Art in Sara- 
sota, Fla., will be Henri Dorra of New 
York. He will take over the job in 
September. 


During Lamar Dodd’s leave of absence 
from the art department at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia next year, Howard 
Thomas, Eulala Amos and Harold Wes- 
ecott will serve as an executive com- 
mittee with Thomas occupying the posi- 
tion of acting head of the faculty. Visit- 
ing professors for next year at Georgia 
will be Kenneth Loomis, head of the 
art department of Texas State College 
for Women, and Joseph DeMartini, na- 
tionally known painter. 


First prize of $500 in the Franklin J. 
Matchette Foundation’s contest for the 
best essay on esthetics or philosophy of 
art was awarded to Van Meter Ames, 
professor of philosophy at the University 
of Cincinnati, for his paper on “John 
Dewey as Aesthetician.” Only one prize 
was offered but, in view of the excel- 
lence of other essays, the Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, sponsor of 
the contest, awarded second prizes of 
$75 each to John H. Mueller’s “Baroque 
—Is it Datum, Hypothesis or Tautol- 
ogy?” and Iredell Jenkins’ “The Unity 
and the Varieties of Art.” Dr. Mueller 
is professor of sociology at Indiana Uni- 
versity and Dr. Jenkins is professor of 
philosophy at the University of Alabama. 
Winning articles will be published in the 
Journal of Aesthetics. Plans are being 
considered for a similar contest an- 
other year. 


The following changes have been made 
in the University of Nebraska art de- 
partment: Peter J. Worth, acting chair- 
man; Norman A. Geske, acting director, 
University Art Galleries, and Duard W. 
Laging, professor of art history. 


Artist Doris Rosenthal will join the staff 
of New York University’s division of 
general education in the fall to instruct 
a new course titled “Peoples and Cul- 
tures of Mexico and Central America.” 
Another new course titled “Contempo- 
rary Art in America,” will be taught by 
Paul Brach, contributor to Art DIGEST. 


Upon his return from the University of 
Arkansas where last term, along with 
sculptor David Smith, he was guest in- 
structor in the art department, Edward 
Millman of Woodstock, N. Y., has taken 
over the teaching duties of the late 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi at the Art Students 
League in that summer art colony. Ed- 
ward Chavez will replace Arnold Blanch 








as instructor at Woodstock while the 
latter spends part of the summer at the 
Walker Art Center in Minneapolis. 


Trustees of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art have elected the following to mem- 
bership in the museum’s advisory coun- 
cil: George P. Bickford, George William 
Cottrell, Mrs. Dudley S. Blossom, Mrs. 
Elroy J. Kulas, Mrs John S. Lucas, Lock- 
wood Thompson and Howard E. Wise. 


Newly elected officers of the National 
Serigraph Society are Leonard Pytlak, 
president; Bernard Steffen, 1st vice- 
president; Doris Meltzer, 2nd vice-presi- 


dent; Louise A. Freedman, recording 
secretary, and Edward Landon, trea- 
surer. 


At the annual meeting of the 56-year- 
old National Society of Mural Painters, 
Dean Cornwall, N.A., was elected presi- 
dent; Helen Treadwell of New York 
and Virginia Wood Riggs, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., vice-presidents; Charles Bas- 
kerville, secretary, and Louis Ross, 
treasurer. 


At a recent meeting of the Knicker- 
bocker Artists the following artists were 
elected: Marshall Howe, president; Alex- 
ander Sideris, 1st vice-president; George 
Weisbord, 2nd vice-president; Marshall 
Hough, treasurer; Marion Loesche, re- 
cording secretary; May Hieloms, corre- 
sponding secretary; Udise Wakely, pub- 
lic relations, and Katherine Howe, 
Nelson Seale and Maria Cantarella, 
members of the executive board. 


The Contemporary Arts Association of 
Houston, Texas, has elected P. M. Bol- 
ton, president; Mrs. H. G. Safford, vice- 
president; Mrs. Percy Straus, Jr., secre- 
tary, and David Farnsworth, treasurer. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art fellowships 
(maximum value of $4,000) have been 
awarded for 1953-54 to James F. Cahill, 
graduate student at the University of 
Michigan who is engaged in work lead- 
ing to a doctor’s degree; Mario Aldo 
Del Chiaro, who is now in Rome, and 
Irwin Scollar, graduate student at Co- 
lumbia University who is studying for 
his doctorate. The fellows were chosen 
by a committee on student fellowships 
consisting of Sterling A. Callisen, dean 
of education at the Metropolitan, James 
J. Rorimer, curator of medieval art, and 
Theodore Rousseau, Jr., curator of paint- 
ings. The fellowships provide for a year’s 
study at the Metropolitan and subse- 
quent travel abroad. 


At the 73rd commencement of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of fine arts was con- 
ferred upon Kenneth Milton Chapman 
of Santa Fe, N. M. A former student 
at the institute, he is assistant director 
of the Laboratory of Anthropology and 
head associate (emeritus) of the de- 
partment of Indian art, Museum of New 
Mexico and School of American Re- 
search. 


Jury awarded European travel fellow- 
ships for the coming year were granted 
at the Moore Institute of Art, Science 
and Industry in Philadelphia to Kathryn 
Kuhn of Philadelphia for achievement 

[Continued on page 27] 
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AUCTIONS 


Season’s Summary 


Reflecting a general trend in the art 
market for the past season, gross totals 
at the leading art and book auction 
firms in New York dropped over the 
previous year and were down notice- 
ably from 1946, peak year. 

Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., major 
auction house in the U. S., announced 
a gross total of $4,118,667 for 96 sales 
held in the 1952-53 season. This figure 
compares unfavorably with the total of 
$5,727,757 for 91 sales during the 1951- 
52 season, and the 1946 record of 
$6,684,045. 

At the Plaza Art Galleries, Inc., 
gross sales totaling $1,900,827, resulting 
from 69 sales, showed a drop of $35,614 
over the previous record-making year. 

Highest totals at Parke-Bernet for 
single sales were $163,937 for the pri- 
vate collection of French furniture, 
paintings, drawings and objects of art 
of the late Felix Wildenstein; $157,595 
for 15 lots of precious stone jewelry 
belonging to the estate of the late Mrs. 
Henry Ford; $150,310 for a collection 
of modern paintings, drawings and 
prints from a French private collector 
and other owners. 

The galleries reported a.decline in 
the number of important collections to 
come to the market during the season, 
but noted that the demand for objects 
of the finest quality in all categories 


SASSETTA: Agony in the Garden. Purchased in London by Agnew for the Detroit 
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increased. Price levels, it was indicated 
in the annual reports, remained the 
same as during the last season, and no 
significant shift in collecting prefer- 
ences was manifest. 

During the 1952-53 season Parke-Ber- 
net expanded its operations by the 
formation of a new subsidiary com- 
pany, Parke-Bernet, Inc., (Machinery, 
Surplus and Real Estate Division), un- 
der the presidency of Louis J. Marion, 
to undertake sales in those fields 
throughout the U. S. 

Paintings, especially those by French 
and other modern artists who have 
practically attained the status of “old 
masters,” continued to attract buyers. 
In the sale from a private French col- 
lection and other owners, Renoir’s La 
Féte de Pan was sold for $40,000, the 
season’s highest price for a single paint- 
ing; his La Femme 4 la Rose sold for 
$37,00, and Degas’ Trois Danseuses 
brought $29,000. 

Following are other 
prices of the season: 


Manet: Mme. Jeanne Martin au Chapeau 

TOON en Lisi A eae staat cicenyibdidnoisacnskycnemiekye $28,000 
Hals: Portrait of a Gentleman  ............0+ 24,000 
Pissarro: Le Louvre: Matin, Soleil, 1901 .. 14,000 
Degas: Blanchisseuse Portant du Linge .... 10,500 
Monet: Mme. Monet dans un Jardin ........ 10,250 
Sisley: La Quatorze Juillet: La Seine 

INE MN NI > souaeccnsidnsnsadectaddenbboappeakteitotie 9,500 
Vibert: Napoleon Planning His Coronation 9,250 
Boudin: La Plage a Deauville ........00c0cceeeee 7,000 


top painting 













Greuze: Portrait of a Boy ...... 6.250 
Toulouse-Lautrec: L’Argent ..... . 5,500 
Nattier: La Comtesse de Mailly ...... <.)- a 
Signac: La Seine—Quai St. Bernard .......... 4,500 





London’s Ashburnham Sale 


The sale of the first part of the Ash- 
burnham collection of continental paint- 
ings and drawings was one of the major 
events of the London auction season. 
Held at Sotheby’s June 24, the sale 
drew the following top prices: 
Lorrain: A Landscape Near Rome With a 
View of Ponte Molle (Gooden & Fox) ..$36,400 
School of Rimini: The Vision of Beata 
Chiara of Rimini (Mrs. Gronau) .......... $28,000 


Sassetta: Agony in the Garden (Agnew) ..$25,200 
Canaletto: A View from the Bacino 


IIIID tern teh ior yAitinsiginncesisianaticnsadasnapaboaiaceae $15,400 
Cuyp: A River Landscape (D. Carrat) ...... $15,400 
School of Antwerp: Adoration of the Magi 

REMY cos cscicanbucrsnvecsscucebemssdoncs soneasanlenee $12,600 
Guardi: A Panorama of Venice from the 

Bacino di San Marco (Cailleux) .......... $12,600 
Van Orley: David and Bathsheba 

SERIO: cess, class sénkccsasncasicit Stanmkobcamacdl $11,760 
Patinir: The Rest on the Flight to Egypt 

MMOD actin caviacocksqiddbvanitlolesmintebtansoneinoe $10,080 


Rosa: The Baptism of the Eunuch (D. 
MED 5, casts iyaing sd deetheniibeesanketetesaenanmienl $ 9,240 


Canaletto: A View of the Grand Canal 


POIIONND®  ivecsicececahinascantsiadsaccesddedeagedeatuns $ 8,400 
Sano di Pietro: Miracle of St. Bernardine 
TMNT P< siictncacucsidatadandnatnsabddninintcomesiaadenes $ 8,400 


A 28-year saga connected with ac- 
quiring the third section of a Sassetta 
predella ended for the Detroit Institute 
of Arts at the Ashburnham auction 
when it was able to bid successfully on 
Sassetta’s Agony in the Garden (see 
cut) with purchase money from the 
Booth Fund. In excellent state of pres- 
ervation, the small panel (19% x 25% 
inches) rounds out the base of the altar- 
piece painted between 1437-1450 and 
owned now in its entirety by Detroit. 


Institute of Arts 
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WRIGHT 


ArT DicEst’s editorial, May 15, was an 
answer to House Beautiful’s editorial 
attack (April, 1953) on the so-called “in- 
ternational style” in architecture and 
design. Since then, architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright has issued a pamphlet 
blasting the “International Style” and 
charging that its purveyor in the U. S. 
is the Museum of Modern Art. Follow- 
ing are excerpts from Wright’s article; 
a reply to Wright’s charges from René 
a@’Harnoncourt, director of the Museum 
of Modern Art, and portions of an ad- 
dress given in Chicago, on the occasion 
of his 70th birthday, by Walter Gropius, 
lately under fire as one of the leading 
“International Style” architects. 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


The ‘International Style” is neither in- 
ternational nor a style. Essentially it 
is totalitarianism, an old totalitarian 
cult made new by organized publicity. 

The “International Style” is nothing 
but the old architecture of the box with 
its face lifted. 

Any box is more a coffin for the hu- 
man spirit than an inspiration. The box 
dominates, constricts, and contains the 
individual into something fit only for 
collectivism. Its champions now de- 
clare dictatorially that the old box is 
it. This is their great gift to the world 
—their “style.” 

So many university professors, mu- 
seum authorities, magazine editors, 
tramp feature writers and critics seem 
to be trying hard to give notoriety to a 
group of architects imported, by a cu- 
rious twist of fate, from the German 
Bauhaus to the New York Museum of 
Modern Art. 

These Bauhaus architects ran from 
political totalitarianism in Germany to 
what is now made by specious promo- 
tion to seem their own totalitarianism 
in art here in America... . 

The classic or camouflaged old post- 
and-lintel box is still pra¢ticed in the 
glassed-in cage or the, glass-walled 
dwelling, both approved by the pub- 
licists and this latest procession of cal- 
low-professionals: now baptized (by 
whom?) “International.” But this latest 
form of glassification is no true revolt, 
no actual dissidence. This affection is 
for free Americans no more than the 
petty pretense of small men... . 

The nature of the freedom prophesied 
by the Declaration of Independence 
originally made by our nation is anti- 
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pathetic to an international level either 
of style or life. That “style” would be 
the communistic shadow descending over 
our own tradition, disgracing the great 
individualities that gave us our tradi- 
tions in all their bewildering and won- 
derful fascination, color and variety. 
Individuality is still beloved and prophe- 
sied by our nation. Never would we 
consent to be embalmed alive—to be- 
come prisoners of a style! ... 

We are not going to die sterilized by 
this “International Style,” a mere ex- 
ternality imposed by tyros upon Ameri- 
can civilization as “culture.” America 
was born to destroy the facade in all 
things, governmental or personal, that 
do not express the inner spirit. If, in- 
stead of our own inspired idea of archi- 
tecture, we are to be reduced by or- 
ganized expediency—commercial, educa- 
tional, esthetic or all together—to an 
“International Style” by petty facto- 
tums; if a fashion is all we merit as a 
civilization, let’s go back to barbarism. 
It is far more richly humane... . 

I see collectivism in all its forms— 
especially in this cliché architecture— 
already becoming far too expedient in 
our midst. The drift away from quality 
toward quantity, toward all forms of 
standardization, can only mean the 
eventual success of the communist or of 
the totalitarian. All collectivism, such 
as the so-called “International Style,” 
tends to diminish the human soul, be- 
cause it relieves the individual of a 
developed conscience and takes from 
him the reward of being true to himself 
as himself, which is the essential spirit 
of Democracy... . 

The “International Style,” an archi- 
tectural ism, at first no more than a 
“chic” notion, is becoming by the efforts 
of its gulled converts an evil crusade. 
A fashion is always the passing show 
of imitation—in this case the imitation 
of a bad imitation by a bad imitator. 

Unfortunately, this invading fashion 
is serviceable to the commerce of pro- 
fessional publicists whose latest propa- 
ganda, “Post-war Architecture,” is be- 
ing exhibited and sold over the counter 
at New York’s Museum of Modern Art. 
I see in it propaganda for the rising 
tide of mediocrity. If you intelligently 
examine it, you will find that it betrays 
the term “organic architecture” feeding 
on it as a parasite. 

Have its parading Knights of the 
Cliché ever really studied architecture? 
No—nor do they really practice it. 

They are sometimes painters, some- 
times sculptors—always enthusiasts but 
never builders. They are the slaves, not 
the masters of construction. They know 
nothing of the nature of materials and 
have contempt for the nature of human 
beings. They are not wholesome people. 

Yet, they are selling architecture ab- 
solute, ready made, to trusting people 
over the counters of American mu- 
seums and in schools and periodicals. 

Those who do know architecture are 
not affected. They are well aware that 





any “International Style” is the degen- 
eration of a good idea. Regarded by 
whatever creative architecture intelli- 
gence is left in our world, this substitu- 
tion of facade for substance is shame- 
fully wasteful—therefore demoralizing. 

Let’s face it, the main point of vant- 
age for “internationalism” in any form 
lies in “collectivism.” Collectivism is 
taught in architecture by too many of 
our schools, themselves representing an 
eclecticism just above the general level 
of universal imitation. 

Collectivism will serve either totali- 
tarian or communist, but can never 
serve the democrat because it is merely 
a conditioning of the herd, not an en- 
lightening of the individual. It could 
destroy democracy by playing on its 
weakness—mobocracy. By this collectiv- 
ist conditioning of the mind, the ma- 
chine becomes a dominating pattern in- 
stead of a tool. We then have “the 
machine for living,” the theory that 
“less is more” and other concepts that 
become more and more less. 

If as a nation we are to have our 
own richly humane culture we must 
work for it. Unless we waken soon to 
the nature of the nation we designed 
we will see no more of the creative 
architecture of creative architects. .. . 


Rene D’Harnoncourt 


It is self-evident that Mr. Wright 
speaks as a leading exponent of what 
he defines as organic architecture. It is 
therefore worth noting that the mu- 
seum, far from betraying Mr. Wright 
and what he stands for, has always 
acknowledged him publicly as America’s 
greatest architect. The museum has held 
14 exhibitions in which Mr. Wright’s 
work was represented—six of these 
were devoted exclusively to his work 
and one was the largest architecture 
show given at the Museum of Modern 
Art. Thus the museum has given him 
more one-man shows than it has given 
not only to any architect, but to any 
creative artist. In both its exhibition 
and its book on American post-war 
architecture, Mr. Wright again was 
given the place of honor which he de- 
serves. ... 

The museum’s responsibility is to 
help the public to know and appreciate 
the work of the creative artists of our 
time, and to bring to its attention sig- 
nificant trends in modern art. Unlike 
Mr. Wright, we believe that the Inter- 
national Style was such a trend. Twenty 
years ago the museum first applied 
the term International Style to a kind 
of architecture which, partially under 
Mr. Wright’s influence, was emerging 
simultaneously in several different coun- 
tries. As described by the museum, the 
International Style was characterized 
by light and spacious volumes rather 
than by heavy masses, by fresh explora- 
tion of function and structure, and by 
a sense of order enriched by beauty of 
proportion and perfection of technique 
rather than by superficially applied or- 
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nament. The museum believes that 
several architects associated with it 
have done highly individual and mag- 
nificent work. 

We strongly deny the sinister mo- 
tives Mr. Wright ascribes to the Inter- 
national Style and we will, of course, 
continue to present the work of the 
architects who carry on its tradition 
together with distinguished work by 
other architects. By the same token, 
Mr. Wright’s attacks will not diminish 
our admiration for him as a great 
artist and builder. 


Walter Gropius 


. .. When I was a small boy somebody 
asked me what my favorite color was. 
For years my family poked fun at me 
for saying, after some hesitation, “Bunt 
ist meine Lieblingsfarbe,’ meaning: 
“Multicolored is my favorite color.” 
The strong desire to include every vital 
component of life instead-of excluding 
part of them for the sake of too narrow 
and dogmatic an approach has charac- 
terized my whole life. It is, therefore, 
with considerable disgust that I watch 
the confusing battle of words that has 
lately arisen around the representatives 
of the various schools of modern de- 
sign. Mind you, these esthetic battles 
are usually not stirred up by these de- 
signers themselves, but by those well- 
meaning or ill-meaning, self-appointed 
critics who, in the attempt of buttress- 
ing their own esthetic or political 
theories, wreak havoc with the work of 
creative people by capturing and abus- 
ing some of their statements without 
comprehending the background and con- 
text they sprang from. 

I have found throughout my life that 
words and, particularly, theories not 
tested by experience, can be much more 
harmful than deeds. When I came to 
this country I enjoyed the tendency 
among Americans to go straight to the 
practical test of every newborn idea, 
instead of snipping off every new shoot 
by excessive and premature debate over 
its possible value, a bad habit that 
frustrates so many efforts in Europe. 
This great quality should not get lost 
in favor of biased theorizing and fruit- 
less, garrulous controversy at a moment 
when we need to muster all our strength 
and originality in trying to keep crea- 
tive impulses active and effective against 
the deadening effect of mechanization 
and over-organization that is threaten- 
ing our society. 

Of course, the relative position which 
a searching mind has to take when 
going off the beaten path exposes it to 
attacks from all directions. In my time 
I have been accused by the Nazis of 
being a Red, by the Communists of be- 
ing a typical exponent of capitalistic 
society, and by some Americans of being 
a “foreigner,” unacquainted with the 
democratic way of life. All these labels, 
applied to the same person, show the 
confusion that is caused in our time 
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by an individual who just insisted on 
forming his own conviction. .. . 

Democracy is based on the interplay 
of two contrasting manifestations. On 
the one hand it needs diversity of minds, 
resulting from intensive, individual per- 
formance; on the other it needs a com- 
mon denominator of regional expres- 
sion, springing from the cumulative ex- 
perience of successive generations who 
gradually weed out the merely arbi- 
trary from the essential and typical. 
As irreconcilable as these two mani- 
festations may seem to be, I believe 
that their fusion can and must be 
brought about or we shall end up as 
robots ... 

To sharpen this sense of balance and 
feeling for equipoise .is something we 
all have to accomplish individually in 
our lives. For instance, when we accuse 
technology and science of having de- 
ranged our previous concepts of beauty 
and the “good life,” we would do well 
to remember that it is not the bewilder- 
ing profusion of technical mass-produc- 
tion machinery that is dictating the 
course of events, but the inertia or the 
alertness of our brain that gives or 
neglects to give direction to this devel- 
opment. For example, our generation 
has been guilty of producing horrors 
of repetitious housing developments, all 
done on a handicraft basis, which can 
easily compete in deadly uniformity 
with the prefabrication system of, for 
instance, the repetitious Lustron house 
of doubtful fame. It’s not the tool, it’s 
our mind that’s at fault. The art of 
accurately knowing the degree to which 
our individual instincts are to be curbed 
or encouraged or our common policies 
enforced or resisted is apparently the 
privilege of few wise people, and we 
are desperately in need of them... . 

I think I cannot let this occasion go 
by without trying to rip off at least 
one of the misleading labels that I and 
others have been decorated with. You 
all know there is no such thing as an 
“International Style,” unless you want 
to speak of certain universal technical 
achievements in our period which be- 
long to the intellectual equipment of 
every civilized nation, or unless you 
want to speak of those pale examples 
of what I call “applied archeology,” 
which you find among the public build- 
ings from Moscow to Madrid to Wash- 
ington. Steel or concrete skeletons, rib- 
bon windows, slabs cantilevered or 
wings hovering on stilts are but im- 
personal contemporary means—the raw 
stuff, so to speak—with which region- 
ally different architectural manifesta- 
tions can be created. The constructive 
achievements of the Gothic period—its 
vaults, arches, buttresses and pinnacles 
—similarly became a common interna- 
tional experience. Yet, what a great re- 
gional variety of architectural expres- 
sion has resulted from it in the differ- 
ent countries! 

When I came to this country in 1937 


to join the Harvard School of Design, 
I was asked by the New York Archi- 
tectural League to give them an idea 
of what I was planning to do. . . . I said: 

“. . My intention is not to introduce 
a, so to speak, cut and dried ‘Modern 
Style’ from Europe, but rather to in- 
troduce a method of approach which 
allows one to tackle a problem accord- 
ing to its peculiar conditions. I want 
. .. to make young people realize how 
inexhaustible the means of creation are.” 

It is up to those who have observed 
my activities themselves to judge whe- 
ther I have kept this line. 

. .. . Our educational guidance has 
been built up for the most part on the 
mentality of the esthete rather than of 
the creator and does not teach people 
to distinguish between those traditions 
that are still green with life and those 
that have long ceased to draw sap... .- 
Proper distinction of cultural values 
can, of course, develop only through 
steadily improved education. .. . 

One of the major jobs falling to us 
architects in the field of cultural edu- 
cation would be to point up and make 
precise the new values and sift them 
from the welter of ascending and fading 
fashions and a mass production process 
that has yet to discover that change, 
as such, does not necessarily bring im- 
provement. Amidst our vast production 
and an almost limitless choice of goods 
and types of all description, we need 
to remember that cultural standards 
result from conscious limitation to the 
essential and typical. In short, we need 
to separate the chaff from the wheat. 
This voluntary limitation, far from pro- 
ducing dull uniformity, should give 
many individuals a chance to contribute 
their own individual variation of a com- 
mon theme and so help to evolve again 
the integrated pattern for living that 
we abandoned with the advent of the 
machine age. Those two opposites: in- 
dividual variety and a common denom- 
inator for all, will then once more be 
reconciled to each other. 

This brings me to a topic that many 
people think has been a lifelong ob- 
session with me: the idea of teamwork. 

. I see in voluntary teamwork a 
twofold guaranty: protection of the in- 
dividual in his struggle against becom- 
ing a mere number and development 
of a common expression rather than of 
pretentious individualism. 

You may enjoy hearing about a little 
controversy I have had recently on this 
topic with Frank Lloyd Wright. Last 
fall we both were invited by the Mexi- 
can government to Mexico City. One 
evening we were guests in the house 
of a Mexican architect. I started a dis- 
cussion on the potentialities of team- 
work. When I finished, Wright turned 
to me and said: “But, Walter, when 
you want to make a child, you would 
not ask the help of a neighbor, or would 
you?” I countered: “Yes, I might... 
if the neighbor happens to be a woman.” 
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Sculpture Since Rodin 


“SCULPTURE OF THE 20TH CENTuRY,” by 
Andrew Carnduff Ritchie. New York: 
Museum of Modern Art, 1953. 240 pp.; 
176 plates. $7.50. 


The curse of irrelevance lay heavy on 
the art of sculpture for well over 200 
years. The reasons, no doubt, were many, 
but chief among them was the fact that 
sculpture as such has usually stood for 
the fixed form, the changeless and the 
self-contained. It was the static nature 
of its typical aspiration that made the 
whole sculptural enterprise irrelevant to 
the dynamics of modern life and thought. 
The only hope of bettering the status of 
the art lay in departing radically from 
all accepted notions of what a sculp- 
tured form might be. 

This is exactly what has come to pass 
in our time. 

“We have freed ourselves,” says the 
Constructivist Manifesto of 1920, “from 
the age-old errors of the Egyptians, ac- 
cording to whom the basic element of 
art could only be a static rhythm.” 

The Egyptian “error,” it would seem, 
was to have conceived of form as an 
absolute plenum, set in a space con- 
ceived as absolute vacuum; Egyptian 
form is a substance of impenetrable 
density existing in a passive void. But 
to many modern minds, this victory 
of the clenched solid over unresisting 
space is cheap. And what is more, sub- 
stances no longer exist in nature; there 
are only processes and patterns of 
events. Or, as Bertrand Russell puts 
it, “the impression of stability is only 
due to the grossness of our senses.” 

Could sculpture keep pace with this 
change in our basic concept of reality? 
Not unless it could abandon its ancient 
allegiance to firm substance and learn 
to exhibit patterns of activity in space; 
in other words, not until it became 
“anti-sculptural” could it become mod- 
ern. And to become modern, a greater 
revolution was required of sculpture 
than of painting. 

That this revolution has been accom- 
plished is proved again by the great 
exhibition of 20th-century sculpture 
which, during the past year, visited 
Philadelphia and Chicago, and which is 
to remain on view at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York through Sep- 
tember 7. Sculpture today has a vital- 
ity such as it has not enjoyed since the 
days of Bernini. And to commemorate 
the exhibition, the Museum of Modern 
Art has published a handsome book 
titled “Sculpture of the 20th Century,” 
by Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, director 
of the department of painting and 
sculpture at the museum. 

Ritchie’s book presents an impressive 
array of significant sculpture from 
Rodin to Seymour Lipton. Almost every 
creative talent of the century is rep- 
resented by at least one reproduction 
and a brief appraisal. Particularly wel- 
come are six photographs of the work 
of Julio Gonzalez (1876-1942), a master 
builder in metal whose constructions 
speak with fierce and passionate energy. 

Ritchie’s text, unfortunately, sounds 
as if pressed for time and space, perhaps 
because it is so rich in ideas which 
are never explored and rarely substan- 
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tiated. To the lingering reader this 
may prove frustrating, since Ritchie’s 
hasty comments are often truly percep- 
tive; for the man who takes the author 
at his pace, the effect is one of exces- 
sive intellectual facility. 

The author groups contemporary 
sculpture under six headings: commenc- 
ing with “the object in relation to 


light,” he introduces us successively to 
the object idealized, purified, dissected, 
constructed on geometric principles, 
and, finally, in relation to the subcon- 
scious. It will be noted that the author’s 
method of differentiation takes nature 





RopIn: Defense 


rather than art for its starting point. 
Sculptures are grouped according to 
their manner of transforming the nat- 
ural object. But Ritchie must resort to 
word-play to keep his taxonomy intact. 
In his “object constructed on geometric 
principles” the word “object” undergoes 
a sudden change of meaning to denote 
the artifact itself. His system thus lacks 
something of integrity; no general 
frame of reference appears to compre- 
hend his theme. 

Nor, despite his careful breakdown, 
does the author seek the overall dis- 
tinction of 20th-century work. What is 
it, after all, that sets modern sculp- 
tures apart from their predecessors? 
There must be something beyond the 
accident of recency that warrants their 
common status as contemporary art. To 
suggest, as Ritchie does, that modern 
sculpture shows a greater preoccupa- 


tion with plastic first principles is not 
enough since, obviously, all good sculp- 
ture is so preoccupied. 

The question can be stated in another 
way. On what grounds does Ritchie 
claim Rodin for our century? Appar- 
ently he feels that he has classified 
Rodin when he describes his works as 
conceived in relation to light. But this 
only relates Rodin’s flickering “lumps 
and holes” to Monet’s fleeting specks of 
color. It only establishes him as a 19th- 
century impressionist. 

And yet Rodin does belong to us; not 
by virtue of his light-trap modeling, but 
because in him, for the first time, we 
see firm flesh resolve itself into a sym- 
bol of perpetual flux. Rodin’s anatomy is 
not the fixed law of each human body 
but the fugitive configuration of a 
moment. Form is a viscous flow that 
melts and reconstitutes itself before 
your eyes. In the Defense (see cut) the 
human form, just shaped, hangs on the 
brink of dissolution. The male torso 
seethes like a blistering sheet of lava. 
It has none of the resilience of solid 
forms. A prying finger, one feels, would 
push through the mass instead of re- 
bounding, as it would from a Greek 
surface. And the strength of the Rodin- 
esque forms does not lie in the sugges- 
tion of bone, muscle and sinew. It re- 
sides in the more irresistible energy of 
liquefaction, in the hot, molten pour 
of matter as every shape relinquishes 
its antique claim to permanence. Rodin’s 
form thus becomes symbolic of an en- 
ergy more intensely material, more in- 
destructible and more universal than 
human muscle power. 

It is here, I believe, that Rodin links 
up with contemporary vision. The sculp- 
tor studying, not states of being, but 
forms of transition—this is the common 
factor that unites Rodin’s Defense, 
Picasso’s cubist Head, Gabo’s Spiral 
Theme and Roszak’s Spectre of Kitty 
Hawk. 

Thus it seems to me that modern 
sculpture is not merely more concerned 
with plastic form, but that it is con- 
cerned with a wholly different kind of 
form, one answering to a radically new 
awareness of reality. The forms of con- 
temporary sculpture are unstable and 
dynamic things; every transient shape 
implies a history, a growth, an evolu- 
tion. Viani’s Torso and the forms of 
Moore and Arp are in perpetual gesta- 
tion. Marini’s transitional volumes swell 
and contract in response to unseen pres- 
sures. Lassaw’s Monoceyos is a cellular 
growth with an infinite potential. The 
forms of Ferber make perpetual adjust- 
ments to the compulsions of the space 
they impale. Even the Platonic essences 
of Brancusi are abstracts of motion 
rather than of form. In all these works 
the sole enduring principle is the will 
to persist in change. 

Maillol alone stands aloof from the 
restless spirit of the age—a nostalgic 
survival, an anachronism and a testi- 
mony to our eclectic tolerance. Maillol’s 
forms are at peace. Having displaced 
the appropriate volume of space, they 
rest firm. And here Ritchie tosses off 
one of his most suggestive insights. 
“Rodin’s forms,” he says, “have a vol- 
canic materiality. . . . Maillol’s, by a 
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process of abstraction, become dema- 
terialized, however massive by sym- 
bolic implication they are intended to 
appear.” In this sense then, Maillol’s 
peasant girls are among the rare gen- 
uine abstractions in contemporary art. 
Enjoying the inviolate poise of ideal 
states, they do not act or suffer in the 
way of concrete, living matter. The so- 
called abstract sculptor, on the other 
hand, tends to depict the realities of 
physical existence. That is why his crea- 
tures survive only by what Ritchie calls 
“the struggle between the object and 
its ambience,” that is to say, by con- 
tinuous adaptation and renewal, or by 
traversing space at high velocities—as 
we might do in passing through an 
ambience of fire-——Lro STEINBERG.* 


Esthetics in a New Key 


“FEELING AND ForM,” by Susanne K. 
Langer. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953. 431 pp. $7.50. 


Susanne K. Langer’s “Feeling and 
Form” is an elaboration of the special 
theory of music she had evolved in her 
earlier book, “Philosophy in a New 
Key,” and is a direct sequel to it. Her 
theory takes off from Ernst Cassirer’s 
general theory of symbolism. Cassirer 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
“mythical consciousness” is structurally 
the same as the artistic consciousness 
—i.e., metaphorical from first to last— 
an insight which opened up the possi- 
bility of re-clarifying all of esthetics. 

Philosophy has always been reluctant 
to recognize the general laws govern- 
ing the imagination, but the work of 
men like Cassirer, Freud and Owen 
Barfield (to whom Langer admits a 
large indebtedness for her leading 
ideas) has impelled thinkers like Mrs. 
Langer to re-examine the logic of pure- 
ly esthetic forms—the forms of visible 
space, audible time, living forces and 
experience itself—which contain the 
laws of the imagination. Her new book 
is an effort “to construct an intellectual 
framework for philosophical studies re- 
lating to art.” 

The major theme of this book is that 
the artist creates “forms which are 
symbolic of human feeling.’”’ The author 
defines a symbol as “any device whereby 
we are enabled to make an abstraction.” 
Art,” she says, “is neither philosophy, 
nor a substitute for philosophy, but is 
itself an “epistemological datum about 
which we can philosophize.” Through 
art we learn the character and range 
of subjective experience, as through 
discourse we learn in detail the struc- 
ture of the objective world. 

Mrs. Langer’s chapter on painting dis- 
tinguishes between the image and the 
object, and suggests that the power of 
the former resides in the fact that it is 
an abstraction, a symbol, i.e., the bearer 
of an idea. A work of art, representing 
nothing, containing no object, can be 
an image simply by being purely pre- 
sented to our vision, detached from any 
actual setting. It becomes, in this con- 
text, ‘a virtual object” whose import- 


*Leo Steinberg, whose own career began as 
a sculptor, studied at the Slade School in 
England, has contributed to the Partisan 
Review, and is currently teaching at the 
Parsons School of Design in New York. 
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ance is that its visible character is its 
entire being. 

Her studies of the plastic arts led 
her to the conclusion that the primary 
illusion they create is an intangible 
“image of space,” a virtual space, en- 
tirely self-contained, independent, and 
discontinuous with the space in which 
we live. Within this created space the 
artist forms the symbol of his work, 
the idea which is the symbol of human 
feeling-states. 

For much of her discussion of paint- 
ing, Mrs. Langer relies on the book by 
Adolf Hildebrand, “The Problem of 
Form in Painting and Sculpture.” Hilde- 
brand was concerned with the concept 
of the visual field, or the picture plane, 
and his book has had an acknowledged 
influence over the years, but his ideas 
have been superceded long ago and 
artists today are striving after the ex- 
pression of ideas much different from 
what Hildebrand, around the turn of 
the century, was able to articulate. Mrs. 
Langer’s excessive concern with his 
ideas weakens her chapter on painting. 
Her own distinction between image and 
object takes her far beyond the mere 
pictorial meanings that interested Hilde- 
brand as well as his pre-occupations 
with representation. 

Here Mrs. Langer herself is caught 
outside and unable to penetrate that 
mythical matrix of the artists’ thoughts, 
even though very sensibly she realizes 
that the philosopher of art should know 
his subject from the inside and that 
the proper place for him to begin his 
studies is in the artists’ studios. The 
task of the philosopher, understanding 
the mythical character of the verbal 
ideas of the artist when he speaks of 
his work, is to translate the ideas into 
the language of rational discourse. This 
task is not always amenable to the 
effort of intellect; it takes time for the 
ideas of art to reach their discursive 
formulation. Possibly Mrs. Langer real- 
izes this herself, for in the final foot- 
note in “Feeling and Form” she points 
out that she has hardly touched on the 
crucial issue of the creative act—the 
nature of artistic abstraction. This, she 
proposes, is the obvious sequel to the 
present work and she hopes to treat 
the subject in a following book. 

A word must be said for the prose 
style of Mrs. Langer. Her exposition is 
always brisk and lucid; her polemics 
move with alacrity, and there is always 
a good-humored archness in the manner 
with which she disposes of a theoreti- 
cal adversary or isolates his weaknesses. 

—HUBERT CREHAN. 


Van Gogh: An Objective Study 
“THE LIFE AND WORK OF VAN GOGH,” 
by Carl Nordenfalk. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. 206 pp., 72 illus- 
trations (4 in color), $6.00. 


Van Gogh was, as his nephew writes 
in the introduction to this new biog- 
raphy, and as we all know, a “very pas- 
sionate man.” This emphasis on vehe- 
ment emotion, so characteristic of that 
unhappy Hollander, is at the root of 
his popular appeal and explains why 
more has been written about him than 
about any other modern artist. We 


already have the excellent catalogue 
raissoné by J. B. de La Faille, and the 
masterly biographies by Meier-Graefe, 
Weisbach, and Leymarie. Still, the pres- 
ent book is a welcome addition to the 
vast Van Gogh literature. The author, 
director of Stockholm’s national art 
gallery, has made use of all material 
available on his subject, including es- 
says in a half-dozen languages, and, 
above all, Van Gogh’s correspondence. 

Nordenfalk is the rare biographer 
who permits his hero to unfold the 
scene in his own words and deeds. He 
does not—as is often the case—appro- 
priate a man’s life to present prejudices 
and pet theories. He limits himself to 
linking Van Gogh’s verbal and graphic 
outbursts. The result is that half of 
the text is co-authored by the artist 
himself. The Swedish scholar also avoids 
the very common mistake of treating 
Van Gogh as an interesting freak. He 
neither condemns, pities, nor psycho- 
analyzes the artist; worshipping him, 
he tries to understand him. He whole- 
heartedly endorses Van Gogh’s com- 
mand: “Admire as much as you can. 
Most people do not admire enough.” 

Nordenfalk may be correct in assert- 
ing that Van Gogh was a born preacher 
of love rather than a born painter, and 
that, had he succeeded as a minister, in 
all likelihood he would “have found 
his life-work in the sphere of practical 
religion.” His art was his only outlet 
for violent emotions, and he acknowl- 
edged the prime significance of his ac- 
tivity when he said that he was pro- 
ducing his works “not in order to please 
this or that trend, but in order to put 
into them a sincere human feeling.” 

The father of expressionism, he ex- 
pended his soul in canvas until the 
breaking-point was reached. Van Gogh 
hoped that his work would serve as a 
“lightning conductor” for his illness, 
but his rigid conscience would not per- 
mit his insanity full expression in art. 
Nordenfalk makes the very apt observa- 
tion that Van Gogh abhorred Gauguin’s 
flight of fantasy and clung desperately 
to reality, to motifs which he might 
alter but never invent: 

“This credo makes it easier to under- 
stand why, on the whole, Van Gogh’s 
art betrays so little of his derangement. 
The obsessive images and fantasies that 
characterize the insane mentality, which 
Van Gogh did not escape during his 
depressive periods . . . belonged to the 
forbidden sphere of ‘abstractions’ and 
could not ... gain access to his artistic 
consciousness. This finally made de- 
rangement and art into contrasts in 
Van Gogh’s life and not, as in the case 
of other insane artists, into cooperating 
forces.” 

While the present book, generously 
illustrated, is of value as a first intro- 
duction to the work of that strange 
man who endeavored to express through 
colors “man’s terrible passions,” Nor- 
denfalk’s analyses of certain pictures 
and his notes on Van Gogh’s technique 
will appeal particularly to advanced 
students as well as to artists. 

—ALFRED WERNER.* 





*Dr. Alfred Werner is the author of an 
“Utrillo” and a forthcoming “Dufy,” and has 
edited Wyn’s Little Art Book series. 
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Letter from Germany 
[Continued from page 9] 


Germany of today with its unstable 
post-war conditions. 

Uhlmann teaches at the Academy in 
Berlin. It is a vast, rambling structure, 
pretty well equipped and accommodat- 
ing some 600 students in all branches of 
the plastic arts, including architecture. 
Teaching methods appear to vary con- 
siderably—from the academic approach 
in painting still-life and working from 
plastic casts to an intense experimen- 
tation with materials and space rela- 
tionships. More contemporary methods 
are undoubtedly still indebted to the 
Bauhaus, on the verge of being re- 
founded by Max Bill in Ulm. 

In our brief visit to the academy it 
was difficult to tell if any of the stu- 
dents. showed unusual promise. Most of 
them seemed to be too busy catching 
up with the developments of the ’20s 
and ’30s—forbidden gardens in Ger- 
many till the demise of Nazism—to be 
exploring more contemporary avenues. 

One of the chief living lions of Ger- 
man expressionism, Karl Schmidt-Rott- 
luff, can also be found in the academy. 
At nine in the morning he comes to 
school, starts his classes and, unlock- 
ing his own studio, settles down to “try- 
ing to make up for what was lost in 
the war.” Denied the right to exhibit, 
then the right to paint, and finally the 
right to sell during the ’30s and early 
’40s, he is now painting with enormous 
energy, turning out large numbers of 
canvases, some mediocre, some quite ex- 
traordinary. His form has changed: the 
jagged strokes have disappeared; the 
sinuous line has grown thicker, round- 
er; now his color fairly blazes, making 
the colors of the ’teens look tame. 

He himself took us to the formal 
opening of the first collection of modern 
art since the Nazis. The collection fills 
part of one wing of the baroque palace 
at Charlottenburg—once a country resi- 
dence of the Prussian kings—and the 
stark white plaster of these rooms (ren- 
ovated since the bombing) and their 
powerful contents contrast weirdly 
with the undestroyed section of the 
palace and its elegant baroque interiors. 

The collection is chiefly an historical 
survey of 20th-century German paint- 
ing and sculpture. It is small, for it 
was assembled with almost no money; 
but each piece is choice and the total 
effect is startling. Here is evidence 
that, even with a half-century of tur- 
moil, extraordinary talents have come 
to flower. 

Munch and Corinth represent the be- 
ginnings of the century: two entirely 
different aspects of a new visual con- 
cept. Great emphasis has been laid on 
the Briicke painters—Kirchner, Heckel, 
Schmidt - Rottluff, Pechstein, Mueller, 
Nolde. The Bauhaus appears with one 
good Klee and a Feininger, but Kan- 
dinsky, Schlemmer and Moholy-Nagy 
are still absent. There are, however, 
outstanding paintings by Beckmann, 
Moll, Kokoschka, Baumeister and Wern- 
er, and fine sculptures by Barlach, 
Kolbe, Marcks and Mataré. With a few 
exceptions—an early cubist oil by Pi- 
casso and a recent bronze by Moore— 
art from outside Germany is still to 
be added. 

But most important to see is the em- 
phasis, in a permanent collection, on 


* younger artists. These are names to 


conjure with: Alexander Camaro, 
Warner Gilles, Hans Jaenisch, Ernst 
Wilhelm Nay and Fritz Winter among 
painters, and the sculptors Hartung 
and Uhlmann, of course, and Heiliger. 
The work of these men, born largely in 
the first decade of the century, is semi- 
abstract or non-objective. Derivation 
from the old masters of the century is 
obvious, but in each case individual ex- 
ploration of form is paramount. There 
are, after all, great differences between 
the eerie surrealism of Zimmerman and 
the dynamic projections of Nay and 
Winter or Hans Jaenisch’s exploration 
of new materials and techniques. 

a 


Nay, one of the young non-objectivists, 
at present seems of great interest. His 
important retrospective at the Bremen 
Art Museum shows a development from 
manifold early influences including 
Klee, Kandinsky and Kirchner, toward 
his present blazing color explosions. 
But their very violence is clearly or- 
ganized and deeply communicative, 
sometimes affecting the spectator with 
an almost physical shock and strongly 
suggesting the actual destruction of 
Germany in the recent past. 

© 


In Hamburg, too, one can see a com- 
prehensive survey of contemporary 
German art, organized by the “Deutsche 
Kiinstlerbund.” Founded in Weimar in 
1902, the “Kiinstlerbund” had a long 
history as a society of progressive Ger- 
man artists, until its destruction in 
favor of propagandistic heroism in 
1935. Fifteen years later, however, it 
was re-established with Karl Hofer as 
president, and again it has been able 
to assemble the best painting and 
sculpture in western Germany. 

Among the almost 300 works, 
Schmidt-Rottluffs, Kokoschkas, Heck- 
els and Feiningers are juxtaposed with 
creations by artists in their ’30s. Kok- 
oschka presents two recent portraits— 
threatening images of decaying flesh, 
vivid in color and done with an excited 
brushstroke. Feininger’s work stands 
out, refined to ultimate subtlety, while 
Hofer continues his own classicism. But 
Heckel’s painting has grown weaker; 
the Baumeisters here re-state Miro, 
and Meistermann—who, a few years 
back, offered so much promise—ex- 
hibits frozen, disparate forms. Again 
the outstanding work has been done by 
Nay, with his sense of rhythm and col- 
or, and by Fritz Winter, with his bril- 
liant, complex forms. There are several 
fine, jewel-like paintings by Trikes and 
some interesting excursions into the 
fantastic by Hann Trier. 

Still, here too sculpture is better in 
quality. Several German historians and 
critics with whom we discussed the 
present standard of western art agreed 
that it frequently finds a more ade- 
quate expression in three dimensions. 
Besides Hartung and Uhlmann, some 
of the best work has been done by 
Bernhard Heiliger and Heinrich Kirch- 
ner, whose Good Shepherd is one of the 
most impressive pieces in the exhibition. 

There is much hope that several of 
these works: will be purchased by a new 
cultural association which plans to take 
over patronage of art, music and liter- 
ature. Some German industrialists have 
recently organized for this express pur- 
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pose, filling the position formerly held 
by the nobility, and are already award- 
ing purchase prizes, grants and special 
commissions with what seems to be as 
much wisdom as liberality. 
e 
In Germany, as everywhere, most con- 
temporary painting and sculpture is 
mediocre. Denied the possibilities of 
subject matter, its charms or its ter- 
rors, the artist who chooses to work 
non-objectively is thrown entirely upon 
his own resources, and it is only the 
rare talent which has the emotional 
strength to pierce through self-expo- 
sure to a significant formulation. 
That this trend in modern art has 
one of its sources in the expressionist 
movement was again made clear in the 
monumental Kirchner retrospective in 
Berlin. E. L. Kirchner, especially in his 
early work, was able to control and 
structure the richest experiences and 
visions into real communications and 
will increasingly come forward as one 
of the giants of his time. 





[Peter and Thalia Selz both are on the 
faculty at the Institute of Design of 
Illinois, Institute of Technology. They 
are in Europe on a grant to participate 
in the International Art Seminar at 
Brussels this summer.] 


Letter from Mexico 

[Continued from page 9] 

Tamayo is beginning to impress the 
public and the unveiling of his two 
large murals titled Birth of the Mexi- 
can Nation and Mexico Today in the 
Palace of Fine Arts represents an im- 
portant moral victory for the Mexican 
abstractionists. The art supplements of 
the press dedicated articles to Tamayo’s 
achievement. Formerly such notice was 
reserved only for the realists. 

Last winter David Alfaro Siqueiros, 
Diego Rivera and their group began 
to fight intensely against the new ten- 
dency and growing prestige of Tamayo 
and his followers in the realists’ paper, 
Arte Publico. The extraordinarily ac- 
tive Rivera, who has finished his mural 
on the facade of the Teatro Insurgentes, 
will allow it to be covered with mo- 
saic. (Mexico’s muralists seem to have 
discovered mosaic which guarantees 
more durability than paint.) 

Inez Amor’s Galeria de Arte Mexi- 
cano holds the leading place among the 
private galleries. During the past sea- 
son she exhibited the work of painter 
Ricardo Martinez and the Polish paint- 
er Yonia Fain. While the former tries 
to capture the mysticism of the Mexi- 
can landscape and man in a realistic 
and sometimes rather theatrical man- 
ner, the world of the Pole is that of an 
artist escaped from Nazi concentration 
camps. His canvases reveal cruel real- 
ity translated into an abstract world 
of haunting forms and colors. Inez 
Amor also showed the young Juan Sori- 
ano’s paintings and drawings, recently 
brought back from Europe, which give 
evidence of his noticeable evolution. 
Currently, Siqueiros is showing 21 por- 
traits. This will be followed by exhibi- 
tions of work by Michel, Merida, Tama- 
yo and Goeritz in the coming season. 

Lola Alvarez Bravo’s Galleria de Arte 
Contemporaneo, dedicated to Mexican 
artists, aroused most attention with its 
one-man shows of the suggestive drafts- 
man, Antonio Pelaez, and Frida Kahlo 
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(Rivera’s wife). The opening of Kahlo’s 
show was a very special and gloomy 
event because of the presence of the 
ill artist, who was brought to the gal- 
lery in an ambulance, and propped up 
in a bed surrounded by her doctor and 
numerous friends. Her work, decorated 
with skeletons selected from the popu- 
lar art, mirrors, family photographs 
and pictures of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin, etc., evoked in an obsessive 
manner the private world of this doubt- 
less most remarkable Mexican surreal- 
ist. SeMora Bravo also successfully ex- 
hibited the work of the newly discov- 
ered young. painter from Trinidad, 
Osorio, whose influences include Oroz- 
co, Zalce and other Mexicans. 

Jesus Guerrero Galvan, the most 
lyric of the Mexican realists, showed 
his oils in March at the Galeria de 
Arte Moderno. This gallery seems to 


disclosed her convincing and honest de- 
sire to change from realism to abstrac- 
tionism. In general, artists from the 
U. S., especially those who stand in the 
abstract movement, are not easily un- 
derstood by Mexicans. Guadalajara, 
Mexico’s second largest city, which dur- 
ing the last years has been more or 
less the center of abstract development 
in this nation’s art, due especially to 
the presence of many GI students, has 
had less interesting shows since their 
return to their homeland. However, two 
exhibitions in Guadalajara which re- 
ceived attention were Nicolas Musenik’s 
in the Municipal Museum (his work 
shows a strong influence of Paul Klee), 
and the annual show of the Escuela de 
Arquitectura. 

For the future there are two events 
of importance: the return of the Mexi- 
can Art Treasure, shown with spectacu- 





Fain: Vision. Recently shown in Mexico City 


drift toward the art of Paris. It has 
shown the engravings and serigraphs 
of Fernand Léger, and its last show, 
“Pinturas de la Escuela de Paris,” con- 
sisted of engravings by Picasso, Rou- 
ault, Valladon, Utrillo and others. 

Among the new galleries—how long 
they'll survive one cannot predict—the 
most promising appears to be the Gal- 
eria Prisse, founded by the Swedish art 
collector, Carl Magnus Berger. Of spe- 
cial interest to the Mexican art public 
is the nordic trend of the work shown, 
since there has been little northern 
European art seen here. 

Under the auspices of the French Cul- 
tural Institute, this year, for the first 
time in Mexico, good examples of origi- 
nal impressionism and the modern Paris 
school were shown along with work of 
the past century in France. 

As yet no exhibition of major im- 
portance has been presented at the In- 
stituto Nacional de Bellas Artes under 
the new administration. There is much 
anticipation concerning the first show 
to be seen in this official gallery. 

In the provinces, paintings by the 
American, Juanita Zerbe, who first ex- 
hibited in the Instituto Mexicano of 
Norte Americano and later in the Gal- 
eria Olivetti in Guadalajara, Jalisco, 


lar success this past year in Paris, 
Stockholm and London. This_ show, 
drawn from different national muse- 
ums and private collections, was one of 
the most extensive and complete ever 
assembled here. Its return from abroad 
this month will give the Mexicans 
themselves the opportunity to see this 
art treasure of their own culture. 
While the traveling show was a suc- 
cess, lately it has come under severe 
criticism on the grounds that the cost 
of the exhibition might have gone to 
the erection of a Mexican museum. 
The second event is the opening of a 
new modern gallery—E] Eco—which ul- 
timately aims to become a Museum of 
Modern Art for Mexico. Under the direc- 
tion of Mattias Goeritz, the new gallery, 
to be located in the center of the capi- 
tal, is an experiment that will combine 
a gallery along with a restaurant and 
bar. For it Rufino Tamayo is painting 
a new mural—grisaille—on a _ large 
scale. This enterprise is to be the con- 
tinuation of the former Galeria Mont 
Oredain. It will also publish art books. 





[Maria Lukin has lived for several years 
in Mexico City and other provincial 
cities in Mexico. She writes on art sub- 
jects. ] 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


Question and Answer 


[Letters from readers occasionally pro- 
vide topics for discussion in Mr. Mayer’s 
columns; but many of these readers’ 
letters contain specific questions which 
can be answered briefly. Below, in ques- 
tion and answer form, are some recent 
inquiries together with Mr. Mayer’s re- 
plies.—Eb.] 


Q. What is the best replacement for 
French rabbitskin glue which is some- 
times difficult to obtain? I have tried 
granulated or powdered glue but have 
difficulty getting it into solution? 


A. For gesso and other recipes which 
require precision measurements, glue 
that is too finely divided is difficult to 
dissolve. Next to rabbitskin, French or 
domestic, the best glue is usually sold 
in flakes or broken sheets and called 
“calfskin” or high-test hide glue. 


Q. Many of the most recommended sup- 
plies are so expensive that the poor 
artist, who, as a rule has to make finan- 
cial sacrifices in order to be able to 
paint at all, is forced to turn to lower- 
priced materials and tools. Don’t you 
think it would be a good idea to write 
a poor man’s how-to-paint, dealing ex- 
clusively with the cheaper supplies one 
could use? 


A. No. But instead of lowering standards 
of quality all across the line and thereby 
helping further to pauperize the artist, 
getting up a carefully studied economic 
guide for painters might be a good idea. 
There are many ways and means to cut 
expenses and these could be collected in 
a manual. Perhaps I shall borrow your 
idea and use it in a future publication. 

There are some cases where super- 
luxury items prevail, yet where ma- 
terials a cut or so below the finest are 
adequate in’: terms of permanence, per- 
formance and visual results. Then one 
can economize by planning effects so as 
to make more extensive use of the com- 
mon pigments and conserve the expen- 
sive ones. And there are a few materials 
which are practical to prepare oneself. 

In an earlier article (February 1, 
1950), I pointed out the fact that the 
creative painter finds himself in a field 
where superfine quality of his supplies 
is a sine qua non; the use of less than 
top-grade supplies for serious work was 
unthinkable in past generations and no 
mention of such a mundane matter is 
to be found in early reference books. 
The continued, deliberate use of inferior 
grades, in general, is a modern develop- 
ment, and one result of it is that it 
becomes habitual among some artists 
even after they are no longer driven to 
it by necessity. 

Brushes are a great problem in a day 
when even those with well-lined pockets 
have difficulty finding decent ones. There 
is a temptation to skimp on them, and 
yet, when it comes to the actual putting 
on of paint, a good brush is exactly as 
important as a good color; also it is not 
an extravagance as it will outlast sev- 
eral poor ones if properly cared for. 
Although real top-grade red sables and 
the kind of bristle brushes the old- 
timers tell us about (and we never see) 
will continue to be recommended, here 








By Ralph Mayer 


and there a lesser brush may be ade- 
quate. For instance, I find that the next- 
to-the-best wide, flat, ‘“single-stroke” 
red sable brushes, which are a mixture 
of sable and ox-hair, work better for me 
in some watercolor and tempera manip- 
ulations than the pure red sable; they 
are firmer and snappier, but this is not 
true of the finely pointed round ones. 
Of the second grades, the student grades 
and bargain counter goods, the least 
said the better. 


Q. I have been a student of correct 
painting methods for many years and 
believe that I have a good command of 
the oil painting technique, yet every so 
often in my work an area of alizarin, 
and sometimes lampblack, develops a 
fine, all-over crackle. How would you 
account for it? 


A. Several things could cause this, but 
the chances are it’s not your fault. 
Lampblack (and to nearly the same de- 
gree ivory black) is a light-weight, fluffy, 
finely divided powder of high oil ab- 
sorption; consequently its film is soft 
and structually weak, not being ade- 
quately reinforced by dense pigment 
particles (like the sand and stone in 
concrete). You might avoid the cracking 
by using Mars black and retaining ivory 
black as a tinting color to mix with 
denser pigments. The same remarks ap- 
ply to alizarin, but here we have a more 
serious problem which I have long rec- 
ognized, although I do not recall having 
seen a discussion of it in print. Alizarin 
is our best transparent ruby red, and 
yet it has this fault: when used alone 
or with only a very small proportion of 
denser, re-inforcing pigment, it fre- 
quently gets that fine, hair-line crackle 
which is accelerated when conditions are 
too far from normal (high humidity 
while drying, etc.). Someone should do 
something about it—for instance, de- 
velop an alizarin which will produce a 
tougher film when used in high color 
concentration. 


Q. I make a hobby of collecting colored 
earths and clays; washing, grinding and 
drying them, and then using them as 
pigments. Am I taking chances with 
permanence ? 

A. Not much. Some of the clays may 
grind poorly in water mediums and 
some of the native earths may react 
with oil or at least confer undesirable 
properties on the ultimate paint film. 
For example, calcium sulphate (gyp- 
sum) imparts brittleness. 

It is unlikely that you will find any 
earths that will compare with the world’s 
best—French ochers, Italian siennas, 
Cyprian umbers, Persian Gulf reds or 
European green earths—but if you are 
having fun, don’t let this deter you. 
Georgia O’Keeffe painted some western 
landscapes in which she used pigments 
prepared from varicolored earths taken 
from the actual hills she was painting. 


Q. Is ultramarine red a good color? 


A. It is as permanent as ultramarine 
blue, but is an extremely weak (low 
tinting strength) pigment and is defi- © 
nitely violet or lavender in hue. In oil 
it has small value as a body color, but 
it could find use in transparent glazes. 
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Summer Colonies 
[Continued from page 18] 


Marsh, Peggy Bacon, Abraham Rattner 
and Stephen Csoka. 
* 


In Suffern, the Ramapo Gallery is hold- 
ing its summer show through August 
29. Featured are oils by William Bruck- 
ner, Joseph Cannariato, Harriet Forbes 
Oliver, Whitney Hoyt and Alex Katz, as 
well as watercolors, drawings and etch- 
ings by Martin Levitt and Ray Padolef- 
sky. Ceramics and enamels by the Arti- 
sans Guild of the Brooklyn Museum are 
also being shown. 


Pennsylvania 


The Delaware Bookshop Gallery, in New 
Hope, is collaborating with New York’s 
Midtown Galleries by exhibiting the 
paintings of the artists associated with 
that gallery through August 31. Pictures 
by William Palmer, Isabel Bishop, Henry 
Koerner, William Thon, Dong Kingman, 
Paul Cadmus and others are being 
shown, as well as sculpture by Oronzio 
Maldarelli. Meanwhile one of Bucks 
county’s artists, John Foster of New- 
ton, is showing 38 paintings until Au- 
gust 10 at the Playhouse Galleries. 


Vermont 

At Manchester the Southern Vermont 
Art Center will open 11 galleries of 
paintings, sculpture and graphic art in 
August 29 for its 24th annual exhibi- 
tion. which will close September 7. Spe- 
cial feature this season is the New Col- 
lectors’ Gallery which will display more 
than 500 works for sale at $30 and less. 
Member-exhibitors include Luigi Luci- 
oni, Gene Pelham, Ogden Pleissner, Reg- 
inald Marsh, Dean Fausett, Herbert 
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Meyer, Jay Connaway and Irwin D. 
Hoffman. 


Connecticut 

Thirty-one years ago a band of land- 
scape artists who came to paint the 
countryside surrounding Kent, found the 
place so attractive that they became 
permanent residents. They founded the 
Kent Art Association which will hold 
its current annual exhibition from Au- 
gust 15 to 30. During the show special 
demonstrations in painting and sculp- 
ture will be held on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. 


Who’s News 
[Continued from page 18] 


in textile design and to Charlotte Hoog- 
strate of Morrisville, Pa., for painting. 
Graduate fellowships were granted to 
Elsie Clemente, Haverton, Pa.; Regina 
F. Zogby, Shenandoah, Pa., and Bernice 
Pokres, Philadelphia. Alternate candi- 
date to Miss Kuhn is Elizabeth D. Ayers, 
Salem, N. J. 


For study in sculpture at the Institute 
of Art and Archeology, connected with 
the University of Paris, Albert A. 
Brocone of Cleveland has been awarded 
a Fulbright scholarship to begin in the 
fall. He is now a senior at the University 
of Dayton and also follows a course of 
studies at the Dayton Art Institute. 


The Mary Milliken Memorial . prize, 
awarded under the auspices of the John 
Herron Art School at Indianapolis, was 
given this year to Edward J. Manetta, 
painter from Export, Pa. He received 
the $1,300 Milliken prize in addition to 
winning the $150 Keeling prize for oil 
painting. 





The Edward G. McDowell traveling 








scholarship of the Art Students League 
in New York has been awarded this 
year to Taro Yamamoto, New York 
resident, who will go to Europe. Yama- 
moto was selected from 31 contestants 
by a jury made up of Paul Manship, 
Russell Cowles and Hans Hofmann. 


Albert Gleizes 

Albert Gleizes, French painter and the- 
orist, died June 24 at his country home 
outside of Paris. He was 72. 

Born in Paris in 1881, Gleizes was ap- 
prenticed to his father, an industrial 
draftsman, but soon found that his in- 
terest lay in painting. His first work 
was impressionist, but in 1910 he joined 
the cubist movement. Two years later, 
in collaboration with Metzinger, he 
wrote “Du Cubisme,” which was _ fol- 
lowed by other theoretical works on 
cubism. 

In 1915 Gleizes visited the U.S. 

During his career as a painter, the 
principles of cubism dominated his work, 
although in the middle 1930s he began to 
develop a style which some critics con- 
sidered decorative. 


Mary Van Blarcom 

Mary Van Blarcom, former vice-presi- 
dent of the National Serigraph Society, 
died July 14 in Point Pleasant, N. J., 
after a long illness, at the age of 40. 

Mrs. Van Blarcom was born in New- 
ark and received her art training at the 
Frederick Griffin Music Studio in that 
city. Later she became the director of 
the Artists of Today Gallery there. 

A memorial exhibition of her paint- 
ings and graphic works is being planned 
for next year at the Serigraph Galleries 
in New York. 
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HONOR ROLL 


(Below Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Butler Art Institute 18th Annual Mid-Year 

Show, Youngstown, Ohio 
*Jackson, Martin, oil $100 lst prize 
*Betts, Edward, oil $700 2nd prize 
*Lancaster, Robert L., oil $500 3rd prize 
*Berghoff, Jack, oil $300 4th prize 
*Blackburn, Morris, oil $200 hon. mention 
*Bidner, Robert, oil $200 hon. mention 
*Etnier, Stephen, oil $200 hon. mention 
Rockmore, Noel, oil $200 hon. mention 
*Blair, Robert, w.c. $400 ist prize 
*Pitz, Henry, w.c. $300 2nd prize 
Smith, William, w.c. $200 3rd prize 
Whorf, John, w.c. $150 4th prize 
*Butt, Gail, w.c. $125 hon. mention 
*Ricci, Jerri, w.c. $125 hon. mention 
*Kelly, Marie Tuiccillo, w.c. $125 hon. mention 
*Wilt. Richard, w.c. $125 hon. mention 
Meehan, Thomas, $50 oil flower painting Ist 

prize 

Singer, Clyde. 
Kachmer, George, w.c. 


oil $50 prize 
$25 prize 


Cape Cod Art Association, Hyannis, Mass. 


Davidson, Morris, 
Hondius, Gerrit, 
Marantz, Irving, oil 3rd prize 

Yater, George, w.c. hon. mention 
Kaplan, Joseph, oil hon. mention 
McKain, Bruce, oil hon. mention 


oil ist prize 
oil 2nd prize 


Art Show Sixth Annual, 
Penna. 


James E., Sr., 
Eleanor. $25 


Everyman’s 
Pittsburgh, 
$35 1st -prize 
2nd prize 


Morgan, 
Hakman, 


Webster, Daniel E.. $10 3rd prize 

Brinkman, Elsie, ist hon. mention 

Butler, Arthur O., 2nd hon. mention 

Claus, Renee. 3rd hon. mention 

Newman, Howard, $25 Sun-Telegraph Prize 

Schmeltz, Sara Louise, $25 Assoc. Artists of 
Pittsburgh Prize 

Howard, Meg, w.c., $15 Advertising Artists 
Prize 

Hedenbure, Henrietta K.. $15 Smith Co. Prize 


Northern California Graphic and Decorative 


Arts Exhibition, Sacramento 
Dullanty, Pat, litho., $15 Kromer Memorial 
Prize 
Coleman, Robert, silver, $10 Sawtelle Memorial 
Prize 
Boyles. Birdie, woodcut, $10 NCA Board of 
Directors Prize 
Walker, Charlotte, porcelain, $10 Potters Guild 
Prize 
*Gaines. John R., wood engr., State Library 
Prize 
*Else. Robert, litho., State Library Prize 
Porter, Vera, serig., hon. mention 
Gilberg, Robert, drwg., hon. mention 
Else. Robert, litho., hon. mention 
Hunter. Dora, silver, hon. mention 
Kay, Virginia Gould, textile, hon. mention 
New York 


[Continued from page 16] 


tains woodcuts, linoleum cuts and com- 
ments by such artists as Hans Arp, Her- 
mann Plattner, Bernhard Luginbuhl, 
and poets William Carlos Williams and 
Wallace Stevens. On exhibition are sev- 
eral prints from the edition—all avant- 
garde in spirit—which are strong and 
experimental. (Wittenborn, Aug. 17-29.) 

—D. A. 


LOUIS HECHENBLEIKNER: Several 
of these expertly contrived lithographs 
by the veteran Austrian-born artist re- 
late to the book illustration tradition, 
while others are more abstract. Most 
are composed within a narrow range 
of low-valued color—tans, mustards, 
browns—and are held together by 
heavily stylized, linear figures. (Witten- 
born, to Aug. 15.)—D.A. 


FOR SALE 


ART SCHOOL and APARTMENT 
in Rutherford, New Jersey 
All facilities for art classes—Modern artment 
with view, fully furnished and caniioee. Local 
conveniences. Reasonable terms. 
5 min. from Times Square by bus. 


Write: Art School, 15 Park Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 











THE 
WORLD'S 
LARGEST 

SELLING 
PALETTE 


IN THE VEW 
RED, WHITE and BLUE 
DISPLAY 


At All Art Material Counters 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Write today for 
THE NEW 


Aa 
eV EVR 


Send your name, address and 10¢ 
to cover cost of mailing to 


E.H.&A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO.., since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN ST., NEW YORK 12, WN. Y. 





Good Watercolor Paper at Low Cost. 


CRISBROOK 


HAND MADE — 100% RAG 
At your dealer or write 
THE MORILLA CO., 330 E. 23 St.,N. Y. 10, N.Y. 








JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 





The Art Digest 











WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE ART COMPETITION. Open 
to everyone except employees of the Tribune 
and subsidiaries, members of their families, 
and jury of awards. Also, junior division for 
people under 20 years old. Media: oil, casein 
or watercolor paintings depicting an interior 
or exterior scene in urban, suburban or rural 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan or Wisconsin. 
Jury. Prizes: $2,500. Entries due Aug. 31. 
Write Chicago Tribune Art Competition, 435 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Long Beach, California 


CALIFORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY'S 33RD 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 1-Dec. 6. Muni- 
cipal Art Center. Media: gouache, watercolor, 
pastel. Prizes: $1,000. Entries due Sept. 26. 
Write Leonard Edmondson, 35 Arlington Drive, 
Pasadena. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


DELGADO MUSEUM 29TH NON-JURY EXHIBI- 
TION. Sept. 13-27. Open to members of the 
Art Association of New Orleans. Media: fine 
art and craft. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Sept. 8. Write Isaac Delgado Mu- 
seum of Art, Lelong Ave., City Park. 


New York, New York 


CARAVAN WATERCOLOR AND DRAWING OPEN 
SHOW. Aug. 8-28. Entry fee $2 for members; 
$3 for non-members. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Aug. 4. Write Caravan Gallery, 132 East 65th 
Street. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 25TH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION. Jury. Entry fee $1. Entries due Sept. 
14. For instructions write to Emily Francis, 
Contemporary Arts, Inc., 106 E. 57th Street. 


SABENA INTERNATIONAL AWARD SCULP- 
TURE COMPETITION. Open to sculptors under 
40 years of age residing in any of the 31 
countries served by Sabena. $2,000 prize for 
architectural model. Preliminary material due 
Sept. 1. Write Sabena International Award 
Competition, 422 Madison Ave. 


YOUNG AMERICAN PRINTMAKERS EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 24-Jan. 25. Museum of Modern Art. 
Open to artists 35 years of age or younger. 
Media: all print except monotype and photo- 
graphic processes. Entry blanks due Sept. 30. 
Entries due Oct. 16. Write Junior Council, 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street. 


Oakland, California 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY 21ST ANNUAL EX- 

HIBITION. Oct. 4-Nov. 2. Media: watercolor, 

pastel, drawing and print. Conservative, inter- 

mediate and radical juries. Prizes. Entries due 

° Sept. 20. Write Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal 
Auditorium, 


y Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

—_ PHILADELPHNA WATERCOLOR AND PRINT 
51ST EXHIBITION. Oct. 18-Nov. 22. Pennsyl- 
vania Academy. Media: watercolor, pastel, tem- 
pera, gouache and drawing. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks and entries due Sept. 28. Write Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Streets. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FIBER, CLAY AND METAL COMPETITION FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN. Nov. 12-24. St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art and the Junior 
League. Media: ceramic, metal, jewelry, weav- 
ing, decorated textile, wood and enamel. Prizes: 
$1,000. Entries due Oct. 15. Write St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue. 


REGIONAL 


Canton, Ohio 

CANTON ART INSTITUTE 6TH ANNUAL FALL 
SHOW. Sept. 13-Oct. 4. Open to present and 
former residents of Stark and adjoining coun- 
ties. Media: oil, watercolor and sculpture. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes: Entry blanks and entries 
due- Aug. 28. Write Patricia Marshall, 1717 
Market Avenue North, 


Columbus, Ohio 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 29TH ANNUAL 
CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Oct. 1 Write George Breck- 
ner, Jr.. 3827 Frederick St., Youngstown. 

Kansas City, Missouri 

MID-AMERICA ARTISTS 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Oct. 26-Nov. 14. William Rockhill Nelson 
Art Gallery. Open to artists of Kansas, Missouri. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1953 
Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 























Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 


RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


August, 1953 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. Me- 
dia: painting, sculpture, and graphic art. Prizes: 
$1,000. Jury. Entry blanks. Entries due Oct. 3. 
Write Mid-America Artists Association, 4415 
Warwick Blvd. 


Newark, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 11TH 


ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION. Sept. 16-25. 
Kresge’s Department Store. Open to present and 
former residents of New Jersey. Media: Water- 
color, casein and pastel, Entry fee $2 for mem- 
bers, $3 for non-members. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due Aug. 31. Write Mrs. Ruth 
Mitchell Wolff, Box 25, Bloomingdale. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA 9TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR SHOW. 


Sioux City Woman’s Club. Open to Iowa resi- 


dents. Media: painting. Entries due Oct. 15. 
Write Sioux City Art Center, 613 Pierce Street. 


Washington, D. C. 


KILN CLUB 4TH ANNUAL CERAMIC EXHIBI- 


TION. Sept. 4-27. Smithsonian Institution. 
Open to artists residing in District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland and Virginia. Media: pottery, 
ceramic sculpture, enamel, stained glass. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Aug. 27. 
Write Elizabeth L. East, Sleepy Hollow Road 
at Ichabod Lane, Falls Church, Virginia. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 29TH ANNUAL 


CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Oct. 1. Write George Breckner, Jr., 3827 
Frederick St. 


REMBRANDT 
CASEIN COLORS 


Extensively used throughout Europe for 
decades these brilliant, permanent, freely 
intermiscible colors will be a revelation 
to the discriminating artist. With a 
casein/oil emulsion base, these colors 
can be used impasto or diluted with 
water to any degree for gouache and 


“Get Acquainted’’ Set No. 25 
12 assorted colors, only $3.50 


transparent water color techniques. 
Write for technical pamphlet and color chart of 


these versatile, luminous and brilliant colors. 


TALENS & SON, INC. UNION, N. J. 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 


52 west 8th street 


e new york city e 


phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 


Lenin O18 


wee Tait | aa SD — Poet tak) 


SCOTT CARBEE 
YO Fe. 








Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 


126 MASS. AVE «€ BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 
oe —_— 


WORCESTER 


RUT 8 


You can study Ralph M. Pearson's Courses by Mail at 


s 
Home This Summer. pamnnnc—mopetinc—pRawinc. Start any time. 


For philosophy and methods, see the revised edition of Mr. Pearson’s book, NEW ART 
EDUCATION ($5.00) and his CRITICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II (now, in boards, 


$3.00 and in a paper cover student edition, $1.15). Bulletins on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP ......... Nyack, N. Y. 


june 15—sept. 4 


ART MUSEUM 


eit a8 WORCESTER, LE th eee) 








NEW YORK) PARSONS 


PARIS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Thorough professional training in Ad 
ITALY vertising. Fashion, Interior, Textile & 
Flat Design, Teacher TrAining. Profes- 
sional designers serve as critics. 3-year 
courses. Also B.S. degree & R.0.T.C. through N.Y.U. Summer 
School. Evening, Saturday classes. Vet. appr. Catalogues. 


Box W, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
29 





™= American University 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Creative painting and sculpture courses 

including four-year integrated program 

which leads to Bachelor of Arts degree. 
and 


A new supplementary course, Materials 


of the D. C. Board of Education. 


Write: 


Art Department Secretary, Watkins Gallery 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


NORTON GALLERY 
and SCHOOL of ART 


West Palm Beach, Florida 
Permanent Collections: Old Chinese Arts, 
Modern Painti: and ee 

Temporary Exhibitions 


ART CLASSES for same « os Children 


LUDINGTON 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF FINE ART 
June 15 - August 21 


Have fun. Vacation in famous dune country. 
Combine pleasure with serious art study. 
Professional artist instructors offer courses 
in Ceramics, Weaving, Sculpture, Water- 
color and C Descriptive folder. 


Ludington, Michigan 














ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M®. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Reem 20 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Accredited summer courses in arts and crafts 
; Field Trips: fom 3 Board from $2 = 
rico LEBRUN: Guest Lecturer through 1953 
For an illustrated prospectus describing 
an unusual opportunity address: 
Stirling Dickinson, Box D, Institute Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 














JERRY 
SCHOOL 


FAR NSWO RTH OF ART 


CAPE COD: July-Sept.e FLORIDA: Jan.-May 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Massachusetts. Winter school: 
Sarasota, orida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e@ @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota. Flarida 


JOHN HERRON 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 





/ 
she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 
25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 








Study ART in MIAMI 


one t layout, wt fedhion Giusetien th eeerior dulen, 
portrait, still life, wed gn Fo gh. 
Limited enrollment. 


rates. Approved for training veterans. 
Ask about cer time payment pian. 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fic. 





ARTIST’S BAZAAR 


A flexible lamp which provides con- 


centrated, glare-free light, the Luxo 
Lamp is available in five colors and is 
equipped with four different types of 
bracket: for clamping to a flat surface; 
for clamping to a slanting surface such 
as a drafting table; or for permanent 
wall or table installation. The lamp may 
be ordered from: Edward Axel Roffman 
Associates, 303 East 5lst Street, New 
York 22, N. Y, 


A device for pressing brads into frames, 
the Expert Fitting Tool may be ad- 
justed for picture frame widths from 
one-half to three inches. A forged steel 
hook squeezes the brad into the mold- 
ing to the desired depth; a rubber 
padded non-slip clamp prevents marring 
of the outside frame surface. Framing 
is thus accomplished without injury to 
frame or fingers. This tool may be or- 
dered from: Jewett Products Co., Wood- 
bridge, Conn. 


An adjustable kiln- firing stand with 
which pieces from tiny bead size to 
seven-and-one-half inch width may be 
fired, the Bates Adjustable Trivet is 
said to do the work and save the cost 
of five conventional trivets of graded 
size. Constructed of heavy gauge stain- 
less steel and brass, the trivet suspends 
pieces of all shapes firmly between four 
rim-contact points; this prevents tip- 
ping, sliding or marking. Oversize 
“wings” to support larger pieces are 
available. For further information 
write: Kenneth F. Bates, Dept. 2, 7 East 
194th Street, Euclid 19, Ohio. 


A bright daylight fluorescent lacquer for 
sign and display work, Spray-Glo comes 
in 1l-ounce aerosol spray containers 
and is available in six shades of red, 
yellow, orange and green. Spray-Glo is 
said to adhere perfectly to wood, paper, 
glass and metal, Because it is highly 
concentrated, only a small amount need 
be used. For use over colored surfaces, 
an undercoater is also available. For 
information write: Craftint Mfg. Co., 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


A clear acrylic-based plastic spray, de- 
signed to smudgeproof all types of art 
work, is now available in a 12-ounce 
aerosol can. The product, called Sprey, 
is available on a moneyback guarantee 
basis from the Acrolite International, 
12 Hollywood Ave., Hillside, New Jer- 
sey, Dept. DA. 


A new protective mat varnish for small 
fine arts paintings as well as for large 
murals—Matavar No. 53—has been de- 
veloped by the F. Weber Company. A 
second new product—Resin Oil Painting 
Medium No. 789—is prepared as a con- 
centrated, full-strength synthetic resin- 
oil ready for use. Order from art ma- 
terial dealer. 


THE 





INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 


September 21, 1953. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Pe 3, Ulineis, Box 127 














SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
CLASSES START SEPT. 2nd 


WAtkins 9-5168 ~. W. 23rd ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
STUDY IN 


PASADENA 





CALIFORNIA °® 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
® Frode N. Dann, Director 





314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 
y WATERCOLOR 
O'HARA © courses 


CALIFORNIA—JULY AND AUGUST 

RENO, NevapA—Sept. 8-20 

Dayton, Oxn1o—Sept. 28-Ocr. 10 

FLORIDA—JAN. AND Fes. 1954 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 2 St., N. W., 


Washington 6, D 
CRANBROOK ‘Grant 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


For advanced students of Painting, Sculpture, Design, 
Ceramics, Weaving and Metalsmithing, and post-graduates 
in Architecture. B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees offered 


Fall Semester Opens September 14 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 






T2441 SUMIPER RDB, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Train for a career in advertising art, illustration, art 
teacher education; industrial, interior, fabric & fashion 
design. Study with nationally famous artist-instructors in 
an art school as Modern as Tomorrow. Painting, drawing, 
photography, ceramics, metals & related arts. 4-year 
diploma & degree programs. Coed. Placement service. 
Veteran approved. For catalogue write E. M. Benson, Dean. 
336 S. Broad Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE “USEUM OF FINE abTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


LAYTO 


Painting, Illustration, Advertisinz, 
Fashion Illustration, Photography; 
and Architectural Design. B.F.A. degree. Completely mod- 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Design, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Interior, 


ern new building by Lake Michigan hear downtown area. 
Fall, Spring, Summer terms. 34th year. Write for catalog. 


Chariette § R&. 
Dept. 583. 


Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
. 1362 WN. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculpture, 
sculpture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. Coordinated 
with University of Pennsylvania for B.F.A., M.F.A., B.S. 
in Ed. degrees. Established 1806. Distinguished faculty. 
Age limit over 18 years. Catalogue: write R. T. Entenmann. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 









FALL 1953 DESIGN 
Sept. 14- Jan. 22 eS 
SABEAN-WOELFFER PAINTING 


The Art Digest 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ATHENS, GA. 
Museum Aug.: Kenneth Harris. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum 7o Aug. 16: Italy at Work. 
Walters Gallery To Sept. 30: Greek 
Figurines. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy 7o Aug. 16: 
“Design From Britain.” 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum To Aug. 9: Elizabethan 
Exhibition; To Sept. 20: Japanese 
Color Prints; Egypt Excavations. 
Vose Gallery To Sept.: Amer. Pigs. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Association To Sept. 2: Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; Aug. 16-Sept. 16: 
7 Cuban Painters. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Frumkin Gallery Aug.: Closed. 
Institute To Sept. 1: Tseng Yu-Ho; 
Charlotta Corpron; Picasso Illus- 
trations; Contemporary Japanese 
Woodcuts. 

Holmes Gallery Aug.: Kelley, Siena, 
Blossom, Farnberg. 

Lawson Gallery Aug.: Chicago Art- 
ists. 

Nelson Gallery Aug.: 
Paintings, Sculpture. 
Oehschlaeger Aug.: French € Amer- 
ican Paintings, Prints. 

Ricardo Aug.: Margo Hoff. 


Ceramics, 


Ryan Aug.: Taylor Poore. 

Swiss Chalet Aug.: Ann McGuin- 
ness. 

Well of the Sea Aug.: “These 
Seven.” 

CLINTON, N. J. 

Hunterdon Co. Art Center Aug.: 


Exhibitions, Lectures. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Arts Center Aug.: Saints & Ka- 
chinas; Audubon Prints. 

CORNING, N. Y. a 

Glass Center Jo Aug. 12: “Ballet- 
Theatre-Circus’’; Aug. 13-29: Eu- 
gene Berman Stage Designs. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Mclean Gallery: Cont. Art. 

Museum 7o Aug. 16: Design in In- 
dustry. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute To Aug. 16: “Painters of 
Ohio's Past.” 

DES. MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Aug. 16: Gifford 
Beal; V. Vytlacil; Aug. 20-Sept. 
27: Karolik Collection; Aug. 23- 
Sept. 20: La Jolla, Cal. Artists. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To Oct. 5: 
Sports.” 

EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 

Guild Hall To Aug. 18: East Hamp- 
ton Artists Invitation Show; Aug. 
20-Sept. 12: “The Sea Around 
Us’; Aug. 29: Clothesline Show, 
annual. 

ESSEX, CONN. 

Art Association To Aug. 16: Josef 
Albers; Cont. Prints; Aug. 20-Sept. 
7: Annual Pops Show. 

GARDEN CITY, L. I. 

Adelphi College To Aug. 14: Sum- 
mer Workshop. 

GUTHSVILLE, PA. 

Hotel To Sept.: Village Art Cen- 
ter Show. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum To Sept. 4: 
Indian Watercolors; To Aug. 30: 
Photography. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum Avug.: 
tion. 
HYANNIS, MASS. 

Cape Cod Art Assoc. To Sept. 9: 
Jury Shows. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. R. Nelson Gallery To Aug. 23: 
C. J. Laughlin Photographs; Aug. 
30-Sept. 27: Ward Lockwood. 
LENOX, MASS. 

Seven Hills Aug.: Lily Jurin, 
LINCOLN, MASS. 

De Cordova Museum Aug.: Boston 
Soc. Independent Artists. 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Art Center To Aug. 10: Good De- 
sign; Aug. 23-Sept. 20-Non-Juried 
Show; L.A. Festival Prizewinners; 
Art Mart. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Art Association: Cont. Art. 
Cowie Gallery: Amer. Art. 
Hatfield Galleries: Fr. € Amer. 
Heilborn Studios: Cont. Pigs. ¢€ 
Sculp. 

Kantor Gallery: Cont. Ptgs. 
Lynch Gallery: Ptgs., Sculp. 
Museum 70 Aug. 9: Berthe Morisot 
€ = Circle; To Aug. 19: Rou- 
ault, 


August, 1953 


“Wildlife and 


Remington Collec- 


Vigeveno Galleries Aug.: From Pis- 
sarro to Picasso. 


MADISON, WISC. 

University To Aug. 20: 
Amer. Drawing.” 

MANCHESTER, VT. 

Art Center Aug. 8-16: Photography 
Annual; Aug. 29-Sept. 7: South- 
ern Vermont Artists Annual. 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

Manley Butler Studio Gallery Aug. 
8-21: David Berger; Aug. 22-Sept. 
4: Mary Shore. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Sept. 7: Paul Klee; 
Matisse Bronzes; Japanese Art. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum 7o Aug. 23: Introduction 
to Ceramics; To Sept.: Amer. Pigs.: 
Japanese Prints. 

Zimetbaum Gallery To Aug. 21: 
Brooks, Crampton, Kees, Leonard. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
Phillips Mill To 
pendent Annual. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum Aug.: Amer. 
Index of Design. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Aug.: Kress Coll.; 
Cont. Art. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Assoc. To Aug. 16: C. Basker- 


“Cont. 


Aug. 17: Inde- 


ville, F. A. Comstock, G. Beal, 
W. Hancock; Aug. 19-Sept. 2: 
H. Cook; Aug. 19-Sept. 5: G. 


Franklin, R. Hamilton. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Art Assoc. (Barn Gallery) To Sept. 
7: 50 Artist Members. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy To Sept.: Joseph Pennell 
Prints. 

Alliance To Aug. 19: Phila. Weol. 
Club. 

Museum 7o Aug. 23: Penn. Dutch 
Folk Art. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Museum 7o Aug. 31: Maine 
Weol. Soc. Annual, 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To Aug. 30: Japanese, 
Near Eastern Arts; P. Cunning- 
ham, H. Hall, D. Sorenson, Paint- 
ings. 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Kootz Gallery: Mod. Paintings. 
Mirski Gallery: Cont. Art. 
READING, PA. 

Museum To Sept.: Watercolors. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rundel Gallery Sept. 1-24: 
ard Richmond. 
ROCKLAND, ME. 
Farnsworth Museum Aug.: S. Et- 
nier; J. Fisher; K. Ruohomaa, 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Assoc. (Old Tavern) To Sept. 
20: 33rd Annual. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum Aug. 7-31: St. Louis 
Women Artists; New Treasury of 
Art; Cont. Paintings, Sculpture. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery To Aug. 16: Design in In- 
dustry; Josef Albers. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

De Young Museum 7o Aug. 23: 
R. L. Shell; To Aug. 30: G. 
Sutherland, H. Moore. 

Gumps To Aug. 25: “Old & New.” 
Museum 7o Aug. 24: Leger; To 
Sept. 9: E. Foster, M. J. Ket- 
tunen, J. Wasserstein. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum To Aug. 16: E. Doner; 
Aug.: Four Spanish Artists. 
STURBRIDGE, MASS. 

Publick House Aug.: Abstractions. 
SUFFERN, N. Y. 

Ramapo Gallery 7o Aug. 29: Group. 
TAOS, N. M. 

Art Assoc. Gallery Aug. 15-29: Taos 
County Artists. 

Harwood Gallery (Univ.) Aug. 19- 
Sept. 9: Berninghaus Retrospec- 
tive. 

TINTON, N. J. 

Old Mill Gallery To Aug. 18: Seton 
Shanley. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 


Leon- 


Museum Aug.: Cont. Amer. Pig. 
Annual. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Gallery To Sept.: “Canadian € 


European Painting Paralleled.” 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Academy To 
Permanent Collections. 
UTICA, N. Y 

Munson - Williams - Proctor To Sept. 
13; 20th C. Sculpture; Artists of 
Central New York. 


Sept. 7: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o Sept. 11: Members’ 
Annual. 

National Gallery To 
Wertheim Collection. 

Phillips Gallery To Sept.: Twacht- 
man, Weir, Lawson. 
Smithsonian To Aug. 31: 
Wood Engravings. 

Whyte Gallery Aug.: Young Wash- 
ington Artists. 

WELLFLEET, MASS. 

Mayo Hill Galleries Aug. 8-Sept. 7: 
Walter Stuempfig. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Art Center To Aug. 15: Cont. Color 


Sept. 13: 


Amer. 


Prints; Aug. 9-31: Amer. Index 
of Design. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Artists Assoc. Aug.: Sculpture, 
Drawings. 


Rudolph Galleries Aug.: Woodstock 
Artists. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Aug. 23: Cont. Japa- 
nese Painting; To Sept. 20: Japa- 
nese Prints. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Institute To Sept. 7: Mid- 
Year Annual. 





NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) 7o Sept. 

7: “Vacation Time,’’ Watercolors 
by Winslow Homer. 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To 
Aug. 30: Gertrude Lawrence Me- 
morial; To Sept. 7: ‘“‘Sea & City’’; 
Fashion Fancies. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Sept. 
4: Fans & Fan Designs. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Sept. 
20: 20th C. Ptgs., Sculp. 

Jewish (5th at 92) To 
Closed. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) To Sept. 
7: “From the Land of the Bible’: 
7 Painters of Israel; Art and 
Anatomy; Art Treasures of the 
Met; Rembrandt. 

Modern (11W53) To Sept. 7: 20th 
C. Sculpture; To Sept. 20: Mu- 
seum Collections; Aug. 26-Nov. 
8: Villon Graphics. 

National Academy (5th at 89) To 
Sept. 15: Closed. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) To Sept. 7: African Women. 
N. Y. Historical Soc. (Cent. Pk. 
W. at 77) To Sept.: Perry Cen- 
tennial; N. Y. Tercentenary. 

N. Y. Public Library (5th at 42) 
To Oct.: Munari Illustrations. 
Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) 
To Sept.: Closed. 

Whitney (10W8) To Sept.: Closed. 





Sept.: 


GALLERIES 


A.A.A. (711 5th) Aug.: “Through 
the Collector's Eye.’ 

AC.A. (63E57) To Aug. 14: Group; 
Aug. 17-28: Jamini Roy. 

AFI. (50E34) To Sept.: Group. 
Alphabet (216E45) To Aug. 28: 
Saul Haupt. 

Amer. House (32E52) To Sept. 4: 
Young Craftsmen. 

Argent (67E59) To Sept.: Closed. 
Artisans (32W58) To Sept.: Closed. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Sept. 
11; Closed. 


AS.L. (215W57) Aug.: Instruc- 
tors Show. 
Babcock (38E57) To Aug. 31: 


American Artists. 

Barbizon Little (63 & Lex.) To 
Aug. $31: I. Aunio. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Sept.: Closed. 


Borgenicht (61E57) <Aug.: Sum- 
mer Collector. 
Cadby- Birch (21E63) To Sept.: 


Closed. 

Caravan (132E65) Aug.: Group. 
Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Aug.-: 
Tvories. 

Carstairs (11E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Chapellier (48E57) Aug.: Retro- 
spective &€ Early Amer.; Leon 
Bonhomme. 

Circle & Square (16W58) To Sept.: 
Closed. 

Collins (200E56) To Aug. $1: Ivers, 
Kameny, Umana. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Aug.: 
Groups. 

Cooper (313W53) To Aug. 31: “30 
Visions.” 

Coronet (106E60) Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 
Creative (18E57) <Aug.: 4th An- 


nual. 

Crespi (205E58) To Aug. 11: Ker- 
win Williams. 
Davis (231E60) To 
Amer, 


Sept.: Cont. 


Downtown (32E51) To Sept.: Closed. 
Durlacher (11E57) To Aug. 25: 
Closed. 

Duveen (18E79) Aug.: Old Masters. 
Eggleston (161W57) Aug.: Contem- 
porary Paintings € Sculpture. 
Eighth (33W8) To Sept. 21: Sum- 
mer Sale. 

Feigl (601 Mad.) To Sept.: Closed. 
Ferargil (63E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Fine Arts Associates (41E57) To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Fried (6E65) To Sept.: By App't. 
Galerie Moderne (49W53) To Sept. 
15: “Varieties.” 
Galerie St. Etienne 

Sept.: Closed. 
Ganso (125E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Goodman (137E27) To Sept.: Closed. 
Grand Central (15 Vand.) Aug.: 

Cont. Amer. 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) Aug.- 

Closed. 

Hacker (24W58) To Sept.: “‘Ameri- 

cans: Paris- New York.” 

Hansa (70E12) To Sept. 15: Closed. 
Hartert (22E58) To Sept. 5: Fr. 

Drwgs., Weols. 

Heller (108E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Hewitt (18E69) To Sept.: Closed. 
Hugo (26E55) To Aug. 29: Weols., 

Drwgs. 

Iolas (46E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Jackson (22E66) To Sept.: Closed. 
Jacobi (46W52) To Sept.: Closed. 
Janis (15E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Jewish Center (25E78) To Sept.: 

Annual. 

Kaufmann (YMHA Lex. at 92) To 

Sept.: Closed. 


(46W57) To 


Kennedy (785 5th) Aug.: Ptgs., 
Prints of Children. 
Knoedler (14E57) To Sept.: Fr. 


Weols., Drwgs. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Sept. 
15: Closed. 

Kottler (33W58) Aug.: Groups. 
Kraushaar (32E57) Aug. 7-25: 
Closed. 

Levitt (35E49) Aug.: Small Pigs. 
Little Studio (680 Mad.) To Sept.: 
Closed. 

Lucas (3E28) Old Prints, Maps. 
Matisse (41E57) To Sept.: Closed. 


Midtown (17E57) <Aug.: Seasons 
Retrospective. 

Milch (55E57) To Sept.: Amer. 
Pigs. 


Nat'l Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 


To Sept. 8: Members Work. 
New Age (138W15) Group, 1-5 
p.m, 


New Art Cirele (41E57) Group. 
New (63W44) Aug.: Group. 
Newhouse (15E57) Aug.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Parsons (15E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Passedoit (121E57) Aug.: Closed. 
Pen & Brush (16E10) To Sept.: 
Watercolors. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 69) Opening 
Sept. 

Perls (32E58) To Aug. 30: Closed. 
Portraits (136E57) To Sept.: Cont. 
Portraits. 

Rehn (683 5th) To Sept.: Closed. 
Roko (51 Grnwch) To Sept.: 21: 
Closed. 

Rosenberg (16E57) 
& Amer. Ptgs. 
Saidenberg (10E77) To Sept.: Closed. 


To Sept.: Fr. 


Salmagundi (47 5th) To Sept. 4: 
Pigs., Sculp. 

Salpeter (42E57) <Aug.: Museum 
Shows. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) Aug.: “Fact 
é Fantasy.” 


Sculpture Center (167E69) To 
Sept.: Rotating Shows. 
Segy (708 Lex. at 57) 
Sculp. 

Serigraph (38W57) To Sept.: Closed. 


African 


Stable (924 7th at 58) To Sept. 
15: Closed. 

Tanager (90E10) To Sept. 18: 
Closed. 


The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 


75) To Sept.: Amer. & Europ. 
Graphics. 
Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To Sept.: 
By App’t. 
Touraine (929 Mad. at 74) To 


Sept.: Closed. 
Valentin (32E57) To Sept.: Closed. 


Van Diemen-{tidlienfeld (21E57) 
Aug.: Mod. Fr. 

Village Center (44W11) To Aug. 
7: Ceramics & Members Ann’l; 


Aug. 10-Sept. 11: Prizewinners. 
Viviano (42E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Walker (117E57) Aug.: Group. 
Wellons (70E56) To Sept.: Closed. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Sept.: 


Closed. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Sept.: 
Landscapes of France. 

Wilding (24E67) To Sept. 15: 
Closed. 


Willard (23W56) To Sept.: Closed. 
Wittenborn (38E57) To Aug. 15: 
L. Hechenbdleikner. 
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LIKE PAINTING IN EUROPE 


lor 
From A Water Co 
by ANTHONY THIEME 


HISTORY comes to life in ancient St. Augustine, 
America’s most paintable city. Here, amid centuries- 
old scenes, more than 700 members of the St. Augus- 
tine Art Association are finding new opportunities 
for ‘study and expression. 


Central sales-exhibit galleries, numerous prize awards, 
availability of competent instruction, studios, all-year 
outdoor painting weather, beaches, fisheries, forests, 
and a quiet old-world atmosphere make St. Augustine 
an American Riviera. Like Europe in antiquity, it is 


4, a challenge and delight to artists from everywhere. 
» May we tell you more about the Artist's St. Augustine? 


Chamber 


Address: H. B. Bonfield, Chairman, Art Committee 
P.O. Box 372 


Cha ce ee mC el Sei en Cola Tele) 


“Taubes Copal 
SU ee a ee 


Get your FREE 
copy from your 
art dealer or 
write direct; 
enclose 10c to 
cover mailing. 


For improved 
versatility and 
easier handling 
plus greater 
brilliance and 
luminosity; 
longer life for 
your paintings. 


Fred. Taubes’ 
new book on 
MEDIA and 
VARNISHES 
is a valuable 
aid to your 


technique. 


COPAL PAINTING MEDIUM, 
UGHT or HEAVY, 4 oz. 65c 
COPAL VARNISH, 4 oz. 65c 
COPAL CONCENTRATE, 





GRUMBACHER 
PERMANENT 
BRIGHT GREEN 


For a safe*, sure, pure, 
brilliant, opaque green 
replace your Emerald 
Green (arsenic, poison) 
with 
GRUMBACHER 
PERMANENT | 
BRIGHT GREEN* 
*® non-poisonous 


AT ALL ART STORES 


Have you enough? 


Femalle 


... the Artists’ 
Permanent 


WHITE 


@ BRILLIANT 
@ PERMANENT 
@ EASY TO HANDLE 


The WHITEST 
of WHITES 


Made exclusively by 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists 
Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 








